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Preaching in the “Dark Age” 


By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“After the deep darkness of the tenth century there 
were some tokens of a better time” (Dargan, “A 
History of Preaching,” Vol. I, p. 166). 


Robertson roughly estimated the Dark Ages as from the seventh 
to the eleventh century. 5S. R. Maitland, in his ““The Dark 
Ages,’’ computed them more definitely as running from a.p. 800 
to 1200. 

May we fairly assume that the sermons preached in any cen- 
tury are a good index of its general state of learning, of piety, of 
popular habits or customs? If so, the tenth century would ap- 
pear, in some histories of preaching, to justify its specialized title 
of ‘“‘The Dark Age’’—a century that could be mildly enough 
styled the Szculum Obscurum. In the text placed at the head of 
this paper, Dargan speaks of its ‘“deep darkness.” 

The word “‘deep”’ suggests a relativity in darkness—a fact which 
is interestingly illustrated by Maitland. This Anglican divine 
and archivist fiercely (in one sense of the word, but withal as 
kindly as his task permitted to do) attacked the historical rubbish 
in Robertson’s too highly esteemed work, ‘‘The History of Charles 
the Fifth,”’ prefaced by a “View of the Progress of Society” con- 
taining glibly constructed errors which were scored by Maitland 
with very conspicuous success. 

As to the degree of darkness in the Dark Ages, Maitland con- 
sidered that it ‘“‘has been a good deal exaggerated.”” He remarks 
pleasantly: ‘‘I dare say you have observed that, in a certain state 
of twilight, as soon as you have lighted only a taper in your 
chamber, it seems quite dark out of doors. Yet, perhaps, you 
have only just come into the house out of that which, if not broad 
daylight, was nevertheless such good serviceable twilight as that, 
while you were in it, you never once thought of darkness, or of 
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losing your way, or not being able to see what you were about; 
yet, I say, as soon as ever you lighted, were it only a rushlight, in 
your chamber, all the look-out was darkness.’’ He elaborates 
this thought much more fully, but I must omit its happy humor- 
ousness and direct applicability to the matter now in hand. I 
must hurry on to my own theme. 


I 


Some of the writers who furnish us with the history of preaching 
from a non-Catholic point of view are apt to pass over the tenth 
century with obviously rapid scorn. 

The Rev. Dr. Dargan, whose volume furnished me with the 
text of the present paper, devotes Chapter V to “Voices in the 
Night; or, Preaching during the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 
Century” (Vol. I, pp. 154-173). The darkness was not that of 
Maitland’s “‘twilight,’”’ but of ‘‘night,’’ as the title, ‘“Voices of the 
Night,” specifically reminds the reader. Dargan refers to the 
“deep darkness” of the tenth century. But the darkest hour is 
said to be that which immediately precedes the dawn. Dargan 
says: ‘“The general expectation in Europe that the world would 
come to an end in the year 1000 produced both unrest and leth- 
argy in the tenth century. But the relief from that foreboding 
and the agitation preceding the Crusades awakened the eleventh 
century, and a new era was about to dawn.’”’ Dargan also re- 
minds his readers that: “‘After the deep darkness of the tenth 
century there were some tokens of a better time. The rise of 
scholasticism about the middle of the eleventh century and the 
preaching of the first Crusade towards its close were both tokens 
and causes of a coming revival which was to show itself in the 
twelfth century, and to reach its height in the truly wonderful 
preaching of the thirteenth.” 


II 


It would thus appear that, when historians of preaching come 
to the tenth century, they “‘come to bury Cesar, not to praise 
him.”’ But Father Parsons seems to have been somewhat irked 
by this sad sort of burial. In his “Studies in Church History”’ 
(Vol. II, p. 110), he remarks: ‘“‘We do not regard the tenth as 
remarkably lustrous among the Christian centuries; and before 
us now is a passage even of Baronio, wherein the great annalist 
presents it as ‘iron in its harshness, and barren of good; leaden in 
the deformity of its evils; obscure because of the dearth of its 
authors’ (Annals, year 900). And Bellarmine admits that ‘no 
century has been more illiterate or unhappy; he who paid atten- 
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tion to mathematics or philosophy, was regarded as a magician 
by the common people’ (Rom. Pont., iv. c. 12). But we can 
show that these remarks are to be taken in a comparative sense. ... 
Since the days of Bellarmine (0b. 1621), the labors of many erudite 
and patient investigators, especially of Muratori and Tiraboschi, 
have shed more light upon the condition of the Middle Ages 
than he enjoyed during his valuable studies. Speaking of the 
tenth century, Pagi says: “This century was not inferior to its 
successors in learning. If compared with the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding and following it, it can be styled a period of ig- 
norance only because of the relatively small number of authors 
it produced. But he who examines the catalogues of ecclesiasti- 
cal writers will find that there flourished then more authors than 
were known in Bellarmine’s time.’’’ Parsons continues by giving 
two large pages crowded with the names of scholars and Saints 
and missionaries and seats of learning of the tenth century. 

Meanwhile, it could be pointed out that Drs. Dargan, Pattison, 
and James, in their various treatments of preaching, do not men- 
tion the name of any preacher of the tenth century. That poor 
century might thus appear, to the readers of such compilers of 
preaching, to be hopelessly bankrupt in respect of any tolerable 
sermons. Nevertheless, having looked—not at all despairingly— 
into (the Anglican) John Mason Neale’s volume, titled “‘Mediz- 
val Preachers and Medieval Preaching,’’ I find more than a grain 
of comfort. His extracts from medieval sermons begin with 
Venerable Bede (672-735) and St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany 
(680-754). These two are the only representatives chosen from 
the eighth century. Follows next St. Hrabanus Maurus (776- 
856). He is the only representative of the ninth century. Is 
the tenth century a blank? Not at all, for we find St. Atto of 
Verceil (who died about the year 960), representing the tenth 
century. 

As we are at present interested peculiarly in the tenth cen- 
tury, we may read with some pleasure the following very brief 
sketch of St. Atto’s life made for us by the genial John Mason 
Neale, famous Anglican scholar (and also regarded as probably 
the most adequate translator of the Eucharistic poems of St. 
Thomas Aquinas) : 


“Little is known of S. Atto, Bishop of Verceil, in the province of 
Milan, and commonly called Junior, to distinguish him from a 
former prelate in the same Church of the same name, but that he was 
held up as a model in the good governing of his Diocese, and that he 
died about 960. The greater part of the eighteen sermons which 
have come down to us were first published by Cardinal Mai, in the 
sixth volume of his Scripiorum Veterum Nova Collectio, Rome, 1832; 
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but many of them in an exceedingly mutilated state. They are re- 
markable for nothing but a certain pious simplicity, which shows 
that the preacher, if not eloquent, was at least in earnest. S. Atto 
appears to have had a horror of a long sermon. His eleventh, the 
greater part of which will be presently given, might, perhaps, occupy 
ten minutes in its delivery; but the twelfth bears the title, ‘The same 
sermon abbreviated, lest the common people should be disgusted.’ ”’ 


We good folk of the present day must surely sympathize with 
the kindly forbearance of this saintly prelate of the tenth cen- 
tury—we who have now almost a library of printed volumes of 
Five-Minute Sermons, and at least one volume of Three-Minute 
Sermons. We shall not at all be tempted to criticize that parsi- 
mony of the tenth-century prelate. He appears to us to be a 
modern of the moderns! The preachers of this twentieth century 
would like to shake hands with the pious prelate of the tenth 
century. The two excerpts given us by Neale deal with Palm 
Sunday and Pentecost, respectively. Let me excerpt slightly 
from the two pages given by Neale to the Palm Sunday sermon: 


“We trust in the promise of Our Lord, beloved brethren, that no 
terror has oppressed your heart concerning His glorious Resurrection, 
no doubt has entered your mind; for the fear of the Apostles and the 
other saints of that time was nourished by the darkness of unbelief. 
But their weakness was the increase of our perfection. The events 
which in these last days have been shedding forth their glory, as it 
were, out of a thick forest, are now preached with perfect clear- 
ness. ... 

“Let each one of you, my brethren, suffer with Him, carrying His 
reproach, and lamenting the blindness of those from whom He en- 
dured it. He Himself hath said in the Gospel, Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted. Grief for a little while is now in 
season, to the end that we may more freely rejoice in the holy Resur- 
rection. The Psalmist also saith, What shall I render to the Lord for 
all the benefits He hath done unto me? I will receive the cup of salva- 
tion, and will call upon the Name of the Lord... .” 


What could be simpler, more direct, more intelligible to ordi- 
nary folk? Meanwhile, brief though the sermon be, the Holy 
Scriptures are well represented in it. On the other hand, what 
could be more in accord with the sociological sciences of the pres- 
ent day than the closing appeal of the brief sermon? Assuredly, 
this is twentieth-century outlook: 


‘Let us prepare ourselves, therefore, beloved, for the coming fes- 
tival, to which the Lord grant us to attain in a worthy manner. Let 
us, then, rejoice, not in delicacy of good living, but by sending before 
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us the works of justice and equity. For it is better to make three 
middling shirts, with which you may clothe both yourself and the 
poor of Christ, than if you were to make one of very precious mate- 
rials for yourself. And it is better to have simple food prepared, 
by which you may entertain a number of the needy at your table, 
than if you were to spend a large sum of money on delicious food, and 
live riotously with your own family, while the poor of Christ were 
suffering and perishing with cold and nakedness in your presence. 
For blessed John the Apostle saith, Whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, how dwelleth the love of God in him? Fly, 
therefore, avarice, and love charity, without which no man shall 
merit to behold God. Love, peace, and joy, be with you for ever; 
which He vouchsafe to bestow on you, Whose kingdom. ...” 


The manuscript seems to have been torn at this point, and Neale 
supplies: “‘is without end. Amen.’’ Assuredly, the sermon has 
quite a modern sound. It might well have been preached, as it 
stands, from innumerable pulpits of our own time—except, per- 
haps, that it exhibits the results of careful preparation and of a 
familiarity with the sacred texts of both Testaments. Mean- 
while, it unconsciously reprehends, in its piety, its practicality, its 
Scriptural abundance, the shameful declaration of the Rev. Dr. 
Pattison that “the light that was in the Church was darkness.”’ 
One cannot but fancy that there was, in that benighted tenth 
century, quite a good bit of Gospel light. 


Ill 


Occasional flashes of light are let into the ‘‘deep darkness”’ (as 
Dargan would have it) of the tenth century by Maitland in 
“The Dark Ages.’’ Thus, in his Paper No. XI we come upon 
this quite startling evidence of a desire for—what? For the fairy 
tales of the monks, ‘‘monkish chronicles,’ and the like? Well, 
it would appear not so—the desire was for classical learning! 
Maitland says: 


“Passing over about a century, we are told by the biographer of 
Odo, Abbot of Clugny (who lived until 942), that he was so seduced 
by the love of knowledge that he was led to employ himself with the 
vanities of the poets, and resolved to read the works of Virgil regu- 
larly through. On the following night, however, he saw in a dream 
a large vase, of marvellous external beauty but filled with innumer- 
able serpents, who, springing forth, twined about him, but without 
doing him any injury. The holy man, waking, and prudently con- 
sidering the vision, took the serpents to mean the figments of the 
poets, and the vase to represent Virgil’s book, which was painted 
outwardly with worldly eloquence, but internally defiled with the 
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vanity of impure meaning. From thenceforward, renouncing Virgil 
and his pomps, and keeping the poets out of his chamber, he sought 
his nourishment from the sacred writings.” 


“The light that was in the Church was darkness’’ in the tenth 
century, says one Christian historian of preaching. But, as a 
child of our own most enlightened age, he could not rebuke the 
Abbot because of his desire for the poets and their classical fables 
and their glories of eloquence. On the other hand, neither could 
he honestly rebuke the biographer of the Abbot, or the Abbot 
himself, because of either one’s preference for the sacred writings. 
While Christians see in Virgil something almost prophetic at 
times, to turn from him in order to study more sedulously the 
sacred writings was assuredly as good a Christian thing to do as 
could be devised in our own day. Less in value than the sacred 
writings are the Latin hymns of Catholic poets. But in our 
very modern era, Professor March argues, in the Preface to his 
volume of “Latin Hymns’’: “Those books of literature are the 
highest educational powers which contain the most truthful de- 
lineation and expression of the noblest character. Christian is a 
better word than Augustan. For inspiring and elevating thought, 
and for vigor, harmony, and simplicity of language, the Hymns 
are better than any Augustan Odes.” This Dr. March was not 
a medievalist or a medieval biographer. He was the Professor 
of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. It would ac- 
cordingly appear that the tenth century, in the very heart of 
which the Abbot of Cluny lived, was not all darkness and desola- 
tion of spirit. He was, in some measure, a modern of the mod- 
erns. 

It is very possible that some historians base their estimate of 
the tenth century on such flimsy and misunderstood ‘‘evidence”’ 
as that given by Robertson, Warton, and the others whom Mait- 
land appraises at a very low valuation. We find in his Paper No. 
XII: 


“It is absurd for Robertson to say that monasteries of considerable 
note had only one missal, because the Abbot Bonus found only one 
in the ruined chapel at Pisa. It is as absurd in Warton to tell us 
that ‘at the beginning of the tenth century books were so scarce in 
Spain that one and the same copy of the Bible, St. Jerome’s Epistles, 
and some volumes of ecclesiastical offices and martyrologies, often 
served for different monasteries,’ because old Gennadius, Bishop of 
Astorga, thought fit, after dividing many other books among four 
monasteries or oratories, which he had founded in his diocese, to give 
them his Bible and some other books as common property. I think 
it would be quite as fair and as foolish for me to say: ‘In the ninth 
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century the bishops used to write Bibles for their churches with 
their own hands,’ because I find Wicbert, who became Bishop of 
Wildesheim in the year 880, did so.” 


Historical generalizations from one or two facts are of course 
unscientific. And inferences founded upon such generalizations 
are to be trusted even less readily. Was the tenth century de- 
void not only of books but as well of all sense of artistic culture? 
Considering the piratical ravages preceding that century, it ought 
to have been sunk in utter hopelessness. But from Maitland’s 
Paper No. XIII I extract an illustration of artistic appreciation 
that undoubtedly indicates culture: 


“Thus Berward, who became Bishop of Hildesheim in the year 
993, and who was (as we learn from his fond old schoolmaster and 
biographer, Tangmar) a man skilful in arts—if I may use such a 
word [the sarcasm of the parenthesis is sufficiently droll] in speaking 
of such a period—‘fecit et ad solemnem processionem in przcipuis 
festis, Evangelia auro et gemmis clarissima....’”’ 


From his interesting Paper No. XV, I am tempted to extract 
his story of the restoration of Croyland Abbey with his own apol- 
ogy: “‘I assure the reader that I am not making a long story, but, 
I fear, spoiling one for brevity’s sake; but these few words must 
suffice’’: 


“The king went to Croyland on the eve of the Assumption in the 
year 948. .. . Messengers were sent for the two absent monks, who 
joyfully returned, and were heartily welcomed, for they were ‘viri 
literatissimi, et moribus multum honesti ac religiosi’’’ [italics mine, not 
Maitland’s]. 


I may be allowed to quote also a small portion from Paper No. 
XVIII dealing with the foundation of Cluny: 


“In the next year [910], the abbot Berne laid the foundations of 
what afterwards became one of the most celebrated and influential 
monasteries, during, and beyond, the period of the Dark Ages...a 
monastery at Clugni, near Macon, in Burgundy. As to the mon- 
asteries which he afterwards founded or superintended, it is not to 
our purpose to inquire. ...” 


After all, it would seem that there was no such ‘‘deep darkness” 
in the tenth century as some writers would have us believe. We 
have noted how Maitland, not concerning himself in particular 
with the culture of the tenth century, nevertheless furnished us 
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with telling arguments against the general impression conveyed by 
such statements as that of Pattison, which would make the unwary 
reader suppose that the folk of that century had no culture what- 
soever; that ‘‘the light that was in the Church was darkness,”’ as 
he says; or that it was, as the poet sings: 


Not light, but only darkness visible. 


We may look at the tenth century from another angle—that, 
namely, of hymnology. Archbishop Trench, in his learned work, 
“Sacred Latin Poetry,’ considered Robert the Second, King of 
France, to have been the author of the Golden Sequence, Veni 
Sancte Spiritus. The Anglican Trench wrote: 


“The loveliest—for however not the grandest, such we call it—of 
all the hymns in the whole circle of Latin sacred poetry has a king 
for its author. Robert the Second, son of Hugh Capet, succeeded 
his father on the throne of France in the year 997. He was singu- 
larly addicted to church-music, which he enriched, as well as the 
hymnology, with compositions of his own... .” 


Other hymnologists dispute this ascription, assigning the 
Golden Sequence to various authors of later dates. The impor- 
tant point here is that Trench did so attribute it—he, the author 
of a large work on the history of the Middle Ages. He did not, 
it would seem, think the composition of the loveliest of all Latin 
hymns an impossible achievement for a son of the tenth century. 

















An Outdated Interpretation of Canon 1111 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Perhaps the biggest surprise given to canonists and theologians 
by the Commission for the Interpretation of the Code has been 
the declaration of the authentic meaning of Canon 1099, § 2, 
wherein the words, ab acatholicis nati, were construed as including 
also the children of mixed marriages if they had been brought up 
from infancy in a false religion or no religion at all. Very few 
interpreters had given the phrase any other meaning than that 
implied by the words themselves, literally taken; that is, children 
of non-Catholic parents, although baptized in the Catholic Church, 
are not bound to the Catholic form of marriage if they have been 
brought up from infancy in a false religion or no religion. The 
generality of interpreters saw no more reason for extending this 
exception beyond its verbal reading than interpreters uniformly 
had seen in the Decree, ‘“Ne Temere,”’ for making any exception 
at all to the phrase, omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati. This 
common interpretation of Canon 1099, § 2, had received an indi- 
rect confirmation from the answer given by the Holy Office on 
March 31, 1911, to a query couched in almost the same words 
that the Code uses to qualify ab acatholicis nati; for the Holy 
Office said that, if cases were to occur of persons born of mixed 
marriages who, although baptized in the Catholic Church, were 
yet brought up from infancy in a false religion or no religion and 
married non-Catholics or infidels, each case was to be presented 
to Rome. 

Furthermore, the only clause of the Benedictine declaration re- 
ferred to in the sources cited by the Code under Canon 1099, § 2, 
deals with heretics or schismatics marrying without the form pre- 
scribed in the Decree ‘“Tametsi’’—not of Catholics marrying non- 
Catholics without that form. There was, however, one indica- 
tion in the Code that the children of mixed marriages might be 
included in the term, ab acatholicis nati; and that was in a parallel 
passage in the Code on impediments to the reception of Orders. 
Canon 987 prescribes that children of non-Catholic parents can- 
not receive Orders without a dispensation as long as those parents 
remain non-Catholics. But this was declared by the Commission 
for the Interpretation of the Code to mean also the non-Catholic 
parent of a mixed marriage duly contracted in the Church. 

The generality of authors, therefore, had strong intrinsic rea- 
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sons for their interpretation of Canon 1099, § 2. For neither 
“Ne Temere’’ nor the other quoted source gave them any cue 
to what was declared by the Commission in 1929 to be the genuine 
meaning of that Canon, and later in 1931 the original and only 
meaning. True, there was one cue that they might have taken, 
but it was recondite. That cue was an answer given by the Holy 
Office in 1859 about the persons who were and who were not to be 
considered heretics and schismatics under the Benedictine declara- 
tion, among them being children of mixed marriages brought up 
from infancy in a false religion or no religion. 

With the Canon we are now going to consider, the case was 
just the opposite. I refer to Canon 1111. For here the authors 
without exception, as far as I know, who wrote before Gasparri’s 
revised edition of ‘‘De Matrimonio” in 1933, and most of those 
writing since that date, have fallen into the error of disregarding 
the letter of the Canon and its obvious implications. These 
authors have persisted in reading into the Code the former theo- 
logical doctrine and practice. The text of Canon 1111 was not 
pondered at all except in so far as it does away with, and that by 
implication, the previous two-month privilege of not consummat- 
ing marriage. The equally, if not more important, abolition of 
obligations arising from a previous vow or vows of chastity was 
overlooked entirely. And few of the authors writing or revising 
their works since 1933, when Cardinal Gasparri made undeniably 
plain this second implication of Canon 1111, seem to have caught 
up with the genuine status under the Code of persons who enter 
valid marriage while bound by a vow of chastity. 

Cardinal Gasparri was in a unique position to know the authentic 
meaning of this Canon 1111; and he gives it in his monumental 
“De Matrimonio,” revised in 1933 to bring it up to Code legisla- 
tion. The lately deceased Cardinal knew the history of the mak- 
ing of the Code not only from the minutes of the Committee 
meetings but also from presence at the meetings themselves; for 
he presided at both of the meetings held each week by the drafting 
committees, and he was Secretary of the Code Commission itself. 
And what does he tell us of the drafting of Canon 1111? His 
Eminence writes (‘‘De Matrimonio,” I, nn. 428-429) that the 
original draft of Canon 1111 contained two clauses. The first 
clause read: ‘‘Utrique conjugi ab ipso matrimonii initio equum 
jus et officium est in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis gener- 
ationem.’’ The second clause: “‘Conjux solum in casu quo casti- 
tatis voto teneatur, nequit petere debitum conjugale; licet reddere 
et possit et debeat.’’ These two clauses renewed, not the old law 
in a strict sense, but the practice based upon the reputable appli- 
cation of moral principles to vow-bound persons who validly but 
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unlawfully contract marriage. Such persons unwittingly found 
themselves in a continuous and proximate danger of mortal sin 
until they got themselves released from the partly binding effects 
of their previous vows. For since the virtue of justice takes pre- 
cedence in this case of the virtue of religion, the vow-bound per- 
son must yield himself or herself to the conjugal rights of the 
other party to the marriage; that is, he or she might use marriage 
passively but not actively; for in the second respect the vow could 
still be observed without the violation of the other’s rights. This 
means that if the vow-bound person so much as passionately em- 
braced or kissed the partner on his or her own initiative, he or 
she would be guilty of a mortal sin; because such an active use of 
marriage rights would be still violative of the vow. Now, since 
the purpose of the Code makers was to perfect the former law, no 
less than contemporize it (in cases where the legislation had be- 
come obsolete or obsolescent), they found in this matter room 
for perfection. The suggestion was thus made that this partic- 
ular Canon should give to vow-bound persons a partial dispen- 
sation, or a suspension of their vow of perfect chastity once they 
contracted (unlawfully, be it understood) valid marriage, the dis- 
pensation lasting throughout the time of the marriage and per- 
taining to any and all acts distinctive of true and normal wedded 
life. This displaced the merely passive right to the conjugal act 
proper, which clause 2 of the first draft of Canon 1111 would have 
conceded. The wording of the final draft is a masterly bit of 
language in implication no less than in expression: “Utrique 
conjugi ab ipso matrimonii initio equum jus et officium est quod 
attinet ad actus proprios conjugalis vite.” 

Here we have the Church having consideration for human 
weakness and doing all that is needed to rescue erring subjects 
from a life-long proximate occasion of sin, brought upon them- 
selves indeed by their own willfulness, yet leaving the original 
obligations intact in the residuary aspect and actually operative 
in everything apart from the living of a complete conjugal life. 
Our understanding Mother has done things to prevent sin that 
hasty moralists are unaware of. 

This Canon 1111, in its drafting and in the words of its text, 
carries with it several salutary lessons on interpretation. First, 
it is an occasion of re-asserting the old commonplace that juris- 
prudence is an applied science, and that the historic settings of a 
law cannot be ignored if the real meaning which the legislator had 
in mind is to be arrived at. The text of the law in our case might 
mean no more than the condensing of the previous theological 
doctrine on the limited rights of chastity votants who unlawfully 
enter into the state of marriage; that as long as their vow obliga- 
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tions remain, and are not taken away by dispensation, those vows 
hold actively but not passively, since the covenanted rights of 
the other party held under a title of justice take precedence over 
the self-imposed obligations of religion. I say the text of Canon 
1111 might have meant just this; and this is what we should 
logically conclude from the unanimity of authors, if we had not 
the historical facts given us by such an unquestioned authority 
as Cardinal Gasparri, who presided over the drafting of the Code 
in all its details, who gives us the story of the two drafts of this 
particular Canon, and thus makes the meaning of the final draft 
unmistakable. 

Then there is the lesson that the sense in which a law is ob- 
served for a while does not give that law its actual working sense 
as opposed to its original legislative sense—as has happened in 
the case of the ‘“Tametsi’’ Decree of Trent, where ordinarius and 
parochus by observance came to mean ordinarius proprius and 
parochus proprius, instead of ordinarius loci and parochus loci as 
really intended by the Fathers of Trent. I stress the term a 
while; for if a non-intended sense is observed for a long time, forty 
years or more, then we have the original authentic sense replaced 
by a duly prescribed customary sense. But in regard to Canon 
1111, we are still a fair distance—some seventeen years—away 
from a prescriptive sense. 

A kindred lesson might be considered here. A dubious law ac- 
cording to Canon 17, § 2, needs authentic interpretation and pro- 
mulgation before that dubious law really begins to bind; and the 
interpretation is no more retroactive than is an extensive or a re- 
strictive interpretation. But it would be fallacious to argue that 
merely because authors differ in interpreting a law of the Code, 
such law has become dubious and therefore does not bind. We 
have a classical instance to the contrary in Canon 1099, § 2, cited 
at the beginning of this article. Over a period of eleven years very 
few authors understood what the Commission for the Interpre- 
tation of the Code has declared is and was the genuine sense of 
that Canon. If the commonly accepted meaning of the authors 
had made the sense de jure doubtful, then the original sense began 
binding only from the moment the declared interpretation was 
effectively promulgated—three months after its appearance in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis. If this were true, all marriages con- 
tracted without the Catholic form by the children of mixed mar- 
riages who had been brought up from infancy in a false religion or 
no religion, would have been invalid; because a dubiously bind- 
ing exception would have been no exception at all. But the sub- 
sequent pronouncement of the Commission in 1931 is equivalent 
to declaring that this is not true; for the Commission affirms that 
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the 1929 interpretation is merely declarative and in no sense ex- 
tensive. It would have been extensive if the original sense had 
become de jure doubtful, because of eleven years of almost unani- 
mous contrary construing, and for that reason had not been bind- 
ing. It seems that authors would have to dispute the meaning 
of a Canon for a full forty years, in the absence of an authenic 
interpretation, before that Canon becomes inoperative by reason 
of its dubiousness. 

To conclude. Cardinal Gasparri’s account of how Canon 1111 
obtained its present form, to say nothing at all about the plain 
implication of the text itself, removes all reason for acting as most 
textbooks written or revised since 1918 would have confessors 
act in dealing with chastity votants who enter marriage. 








Catholic Action and Catholic Education 
By Martin M. McLAuGHLIN 


Confronted by the pagan atmosphere of this century, Catholic 
parents are oftentimes led to wonder just what has been gained or 
accomplished by the struggle and sacrifice entailed in sending 
their sons and daughters to Catholic colleges and universities. 
And certainly their queries are justified; for if there is no differ- 
ence observable even on the surface between the actions of a 
Catholic-college graduate and a graduate of a secular institution— 
and this has the misfortune to be predominantly true—then how 
is anyone to determine precisely how, or whether, his Catholic 
training has benefited him? How has it made him any different 
from, any more Christian than, his non-Catholic neighbor? The 
fact is painfully obvious that the average Catholic young man 
with a Catholic educational background seems little, if any, better 
off spiritually than the product of a secular university. 

Here is a challenge, and the weapon with which to meet it is at 
hand, for the remedy is as clear as the situation itself: there will 
never be any noticeable distinction between the Catholic graduate 
and the non-Catholic until the religion of the former fructifies 
into a way of life—not merely something that must be taken care 
of under compulsion on Sunday morning, but a character inte- 
grated with his very being. This process, however, cannot take 
place unless the Catholic student is trained in the concrete per- 
formance of works of Catholic Action—the deeds of a man who is 
essentially Catholic and intensely conscious of being just that. 

Catholic Action, which is considered something new only be- 
cause it is too old to be recognized as something not new, was de- 
fined by our late Pontiff, Pius XI, as the “participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.’”’ The last Pope has been 
very fittingly called the Patron of Catholic Action; his words on 
the subject fill an impressive six-hundred-page volume of encour- 
aging and directive utterances. He has therein pointed out that 
the laity must participate in this mission given by Christ to the 
Apostles, for only they can know first-hand the problems of the 
laymen, their neighbors. They, too, must be apostles. 

It is but a step from the Holy Father’s definition to the concept 
of the apostolate of like by like. If, generically speaking, the lay- 
man is to concentrate his efforts upon converting or transform- 
ing the life of the layman, then by a further specification it is 
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clear that the most effective work will be done if each individual 
limits his activities to his own milieu. Only a doctor can know 
intimately the life, the problems, and the mental and spiritual 
habits of a doctor; only a lawyer can be truly cognizant of the 
necessity for the application of Christian principles in his profes- 
sion; and, by extension, only the student can be fully and deeply 
and profoundly aware of how the good tidings of Christ should 
manifest themselves in student life. 

But in at least one respect the student milieu is unique: it is 
transitory, not permanent; fundamentally it is a preparatory 
state, the anteroom of life’s maturity. In the normal course of 
human existence, one who is a student will not remain one for- 
ever, at least not in the university itself. For this reason many 
influential persons in Catholic Action were led to believe that little 
could be accomplished on the university level, that they had bet- 
ter wait until the young men and young women had been cast by 
graduation upon the ruffled surface of the world. In the mean- 
time the college student was considered a sort of hybrid, neither 
fish nor flesh, and therefore not an object of the gradual-transfor- 
mation process that is the evidence of Catholic Action. 

Pope Pius XI, however, exploded that myth; he agreed that the 
situation of the university student is unique—but in a vastly dif- 
ferent sense. ‘‘You are the most beloved of all the family,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘because you represent the hope of the future.’”’ The stu- 
dents are those ‘‘from whom we expect so many benefits for the 
whole extent of Catholic organizations.”” And addressing the 
University Catholic Action of Italy on December 22, 1935, he 
made the following statement: “University men and women are 
certainly not on the borders (of Catholic Action), as some one un- 
happily expressed it recently, but hold a place which is, in a cer- 
tain sense, the first, and has always been so called by the Pope; 
just as, to adopt an image from military life, it is the military 
academy which holds first place in the army, because it is from it 
that good leaders, good officers, and a good general staff must be 
provided. From among the university men and women, there- 
fore, the Holy Father is waiting for a good General Staff for 
Catholic Action.”’ 

The university students are looked to as future leaders, the 
moulders of thought and life and action, the apostles to the modern 
Gentiles. Despite the transient character of their state, the stu- 
dents must work in their own social group, endeavoring to trans- 
form the lives of their fellow-students in conformity with the 
principles of the Gospels. And what concerns us chiefly and pri- 
marily is how to go about it; we seek some concrete solution, and 
we have not to look very far. For right herein this country in sev- 
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eral Middle-Western Catholic universities, and particularly at the 
University of Notre Dame, a new movement has sprung up, 
known as the Catholic Action Students and based on the principles 
and technique of the French and Belgian JOC. 

In order that people within a given social group be enabled to 
transform the whole, they must discover what, if anything, is 
wrong with it, where the remedies are to be found, and how they 
are to be applied. This is nothing more or less than sound and 
simple psychology; it is what takes place in our mental mecha- 
nism thousands of times a day. What is seen or felt in the senses 
is transferred to the mind, which issues a judgment upon it; then, 
if any action is required, the will is moved to perform it. What 
could be more natural? We observe, we judge, we act. This is 
nothing abstract; it is as much a part of our lives as eating or 
sleeping, because it is seeing and thinking and Jiving. 

In the parlance of the Catholic Action Students this procedure, 
the foundation of both action and movement, is known as the In- 
quiry Method: Observe, Judge, Act. We take note of our sur- 
roundings, how the students act in the chapels, in the classrooms, 
in the residence halls, in the dining halls, in places of amusement. 
When we have met together and exchanged our observations, we 
invariably see a considerable discrepancy between what is and 
what, according to the principles embodied in the Gospels, ought 
to be. When we have come to that unpleasant conclusion, we 
determine upon some concrete action which will constitute at least a 
step towards alleviation of a condition which demands relief, im- 
mediately and desperately. 

To say that to live the Gospel one must know it, is no more mo- 
mentous than to say that to understand it one must, in a special 
sense, live it. Now, the fundamental principle of the Gospel is 
charity in the concrete; what is necessary for us is to develop a spirit 
of what might be called a Christian other-consciousness. And 
this habitual thinking of our fellow-man first will not come sud- 
denly as an instantaneous reversal of our whole previous outlook. 
It will come only from a concentrated training, beginning with 
small services; so that by thus beginning in an unobtrusive way 
we can build up within ourselves a second nature that will dispose 
us to take in our stride those larger problems which later confront 
us. 

It will be seen, then, that one of the three dominating motifs of 
the Catholic Action Student movement is the idea of service. 
We take the example of Christ, who humbled Himself by becom- 
ing an ordinary workman and who made Himself the most ex- 
alted servant in history by redeeming mankind; what greater serv- 
ice could be performed? All through His life He did acts of serv- 
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ice for His companions and others, and urged, commanded, in- 
spired His followers to do likewise: ‘“Whosoever will be the greater 
among you, let him be your minister, . . . and he that shall be 
first among you, shall be your servant. . . . He that is the greater 
among you, let him become as the younger; and he that is the 
leader, as he that serveth. . . . And whosoever will be first among 
you shall be the servant of all.’”! 

That is why we emphasize such small services as getting a drink 
of water for a fellow-student, helping him with homework, hold- 
ing the door open for him, doing such minor errands for him as 
mailing a letter, and soon. By this gradual process and by bear- 
ing in mind the example of Christ our Brother, we shall come to 
think of others first, not because we see ourselves in them, but be- 
cause we see Christ in them; we shall be preparing ourselves to 
meet those wider situations which will arise in years to come. 
If, as Cardinal Newman maintains, liberal education makes the 
gentleman, can we not expect that Catholic liberal education 
should make the Catholic gentleman? 

The second theme that runs through the Catholic Action Stu- 
dent movement is detachment from the things of this world. This 
does not mean poverty, but merely indifference to luxuries and 
creature comforts. And in this respect, as always, we have 
Christ for our model: in His life (for He had no money, no rich 
garments, no luxurious home) and in His teaching to the Apos- 
tles: “Be not solicitous, therefore, saying, What shall we eat, or 
what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after 
all these things do the heathen seek. For your Father knoweth 
that you have need of all these things. Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’”? 

St. Catherine of Siena in the fourteenth century reproved a 
Pope, and in the sixteenth century St. Thomas More defied a 
king; now in the twentieth century we have to overthrow mam- 
mon, the spirit of the world, and in order to do so we must be de- 
tached from it. Not only in the physical sense does the modern 
skyscraper blot out our sight of heaven; and not only in the meta- 
phorical sense does the golden mountain obstruct our view of eter- 
nity. St. Thomas and St. Catherine were not poor in worldly 
goods, but in spirit; so should we be. They were members of the 
laity; so are we. They and others like them should be our in- 
spiration. 

The third, and most important, of these three strains in the Catho- 
lic Action Student movement is action. And here again we have 


1 Matt., xx. 26-27; Mark, x. 44; Luke, xxii. 26. 
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the incomparable example of Christ. He did not merely preach 
His sublime doctrine; He restored sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, and strength to the lame; He cleansed lepers, drove out 
devils, and healed all manner of diseases; and at the end of the 
day He was still so divinely human that He could suffer the little 
children to come to Him. He has shown us that we cannot hope 
to get anything done for the Kingdom merely by discussing it: 
“Not everyone that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of My Father who is 
in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

In our movement the stress is laid on this doing—this action. 
It is not the kind of Catholic Action spoken of vaguely in so many 
sermons as a sort of spiritual panacea. Rather it is a specialized 
Catholic Action—not the dream of a benevolent, millennial future, 
but a fact of the present, something that is actually going on with 
a modest sort of success. Action cannot take place at a distance; 
it must come in contact with things here and now accessible to it. 
And that is what specialized Catholic Action does; it is the apos- 
tolate of the student upon the student, with whom he comes in 
daily contact, with whom he has a fellow feeling, whose problems 
he can understand because they are the same as his own. 

The ultimate aim of the Catholic Action Students, as that of 
Catholic Action itself, is the transformation of modern society 
from a pagan body to the Mystical Body of Christ; for that is 
what the Popes’ plan amounts to. This most desired end is to be 
accomplished by first changing the intellectual level—the head 
of the social organism. That in turn can be accomplished only by 
the immediate application of the principles to everyday student 
life—the life of those who will form the intellectual stratum after 
graduation. This is charity in the concrete, the occasion of 
whose flowering is the conjunction of those three main currents 
which fuse into a Christian altruism. 

The first is service, strengthening in us the virtue of humility, 
the consciousness that by serving man we are serving God, and 
leading us to a proper evaluation of the things of this world. The 
second is detachment, which eliminates the dangerous possibilities 
that would be inherent in the mind of a man athirst for this 
world’s goods. Wealth is the most absurd and despicable end a 
man can seek, simply because it is not an end in any sense of the 
word—but a mere means; it blinds us to the dignity and rights 
of our fellowmen, and by warping our sense of values engenders 
in us a distorted notion of what is most conducive to our personal 
well-being. The third current is action—the galvanizing force 
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that consolidates and concretizes the beneficial movements in- 
itiated by the first two. 

But just what is it that sets this specialized type off from the 
myriad other activities which claim for themselves the all-em- 
bracing name of Catholic Action? It would seem that there are 
two main types of this ‘‘Catholic Action’’ (in the broader and less 
proper meaning): namely, the study-club type and the sodality 
type. The differences between these two varieties of activity 
and specialized Catholic Action are considerable and must be 
pointed out. 

In the first place, a consideration of the Catholic Action Stu- 
dents meeting procedure will serve to set it off quite clearly as an 
action group opposed to a discussion group. 

These meetings are held once a week; they last exactly one 
hour—no more and no less; and there are no added attractions 
such as movies, coffee and doughnuts, or bridge afterwards. 
Members come for the meeting, and for nothing else. Groupe 
are small (not over eight), so that every man will have an oppor- 
tunity to express himself in the limited time. After the opening 
prayer the first five minutes are devoted to remarks by the presi- 
dent, who mentions the Mass intention for the week, any corre- 
spondence he may have received, and any news of general interest 
to the members. The minutes of the previous meeting are then 
read; and the members, their memories refreshed, report what 
they have actually done about the action resolved upon at that 
time. This is not a recitation of great deeds for the purpose of 
receiving glory before men, but rather a service by which all the 
members can pool their experiences and mutually benefit, gaining 
new ideas from the works recounted. This lasts for fifteen min- 
utes. 

The next ten minutes are devoted to the reading of a few verses 
of the Gospels, and a commentary is prepared by a different mem- 
ber each week. The discussion here is informal and subject to 
interruption whenever anyone has a good thought to put forward. 
The reason for the Biblical portion of the meeting is that to remedy 
situations in conformity with the Gospels we must know what is 
contained in them; also, it provides an excellent opportunity for 
the members to discover applications of familiar texts to the life 
of the Catholic Action student. The final half-hour is consumed 
in observations upon the inquiry for the week, some remediable 
phase of the status quo, followed by the judgment in the light of the 
Gospels resulting in the concrete resolutions for acting during the 
coming week. 

The group comes together to decide upon some definite action; 
what discussion or study actually takes place is all directed to- 
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wards that end. The problems considered are singular, peculiar 
to the environment—not the general moral questions considered 
by study clubs and discussion groups. They are questions of 
immediate interest and frequently of urgent and present neces- 
sity; they arise inductively and must be resolved inductively, 
whereas the study-club questions are to be clarified or settled by 
appeal to theological treatises or works on canon law. In a dis- 
cussion club the discussion itself is the object, but here it is only 
a means of deciding upon the proper and most effective action. 

In another way the Catholic Action Students’ cells (as the 
groups are called) differ from sodality groups. The primary aim 
of the movement as such is not the personal sanctification of its 
members, as is the case with sodalities and like organizations. 
The spiritual development of the member results as a sort of by- 
product from his charitable actions; it is personal sanctification 
through action. The story is told that some years ago a young 
French Jocist leader, in an audience with Pope Pius XI, bemoaned 
the fact that many of his members did not go to Mass on Sunday. 
“Don’t worry,” said the Holy Father, in effect. ‘In six months 
they will be going not only on Sunday, but every day.”’ And 
that is a fact; after that time one either lives his religion in that 
conscious, regular, supernatural way, or drops out of the move- 
ment altogether. The Catholic Action Students are not an eso- 
teric and exclusive group of daily communicants; they are, or be- 
come, daily communicants because they are neither esoteric nor 
exclusive. 

Now that we have seen what this specialized Catholic Action is 
not, the question arises: What precisely is it? And the answer 
is simple and brief: it is am organism, not an organization; a 
movement, not a thing; a group of living cells, not a club. The 
functional unit of the movement is the cell; just as, in biological 
terms, the unit of living matter is the cell. Its growth is through 
multiplication by fission, just like the development of a living 
being. And it is exactly that—something alive, something vital, 
something so dynamic that it cannot stand still for a moment 
without deteriorating. It is not an elaborately organizational 
superstructure with no foundation, but rather an organism in 
which each member acts for the common good of the whole, which 
after all is identical with his own particular good. The very es- 
sence of Catholic Action is pulsating life; through the veins of this 
living being flows the supernatural life-blood of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Finally, Catholic Action in this most proper and most spe- 
cialized sense is not the action of individual Catholics, but the 
concerted group action of vivified cells. The Catholic Action stu- 
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dent is not acting alone, and he knows he is not acting alone; 
that is what so greatly stimulates him. He is buoyed up by the 
realization that others—many others—are engaged in precisely 
the same endeavor with precisely the same aspirations and pre- 
cisely the same difficulties to overcome and prejudices to break 
down. And since this lay apostolate is under the supervision 
and direction of the Hierarchy, each cell has a chaplain, whose 
duty is not to plan the action of the cell, but merely to see that the 
members have the additional consolation of knowing that their 
movement, proceeding under its own power, is going along on the 
right track and is coérdinated with the program of the bishops. 
The priest is the link between the laity and the Hierarchy. 

Moreover, Catholic Action is not individual action because in a 
way it is anonymous action. The Catholic Action student neither 
seeks nor gets recognition for his actions, except within his own 
small cell. And the less he is publicized, the more he can do. 
For, after all, what does it matter if some other agency is lauded 
for causing the transformation? Was it not the transformation 
itself that was aimed at? Therefore, if the service is performed, 
if the change is effected, if this organic solidarity is attained, 
nothing more is to be sought for. The Catholic Action student 
wants his glory in the next world, not in this one. 

There is a pragmatic argument to be advanced also. At 
Notre Dame University, for instance, where the movement has 
been in existence for only one year, considerable practical re- 
sults can be noticed: first, the growth of active membership from 
five to one hundred; second, the betterment of student-professor 
relations by means of three informal professor-student smokers; 
third, the placing in the hands of the students of a certain amount 
of current Catholic literature representative of Catholic thought 
in the affairs of to-day by the non-profit, cost-price sale of one of 
the best Catholic magazines. These are only a few of the results 
that have been obtained; and it is significant to note that some of 
them, true to the characteristic anonymity of the movement, have 
been credited to the different campus organizations. 

It is plain to everyone, certainly, that this concerted, organic 
action is a vitalizing of our religion, a concretizing of the theory 
taught in the classrooms; it makes Christianity a way of life. 
It is impossible to be a Christian in theory; one must be one in 
practice, or not at all. We are confident that the results of this 
movement will manifest themselves in the later lives of all the 
students who are informed by its spirit; and thus the end of 
Catholic education, which is the formation of Catholic gentlemen, 
will be realized. No longer will parents look in vain for something 
to distinguish their sons and daughters, Catholic-university 
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products, from the graduates of secular institutions. No longer 
will zealous pastors, concerned for the care of the souls entrusted 
to them, have to bewail the lack of competent lay leaders and de- 
cry the indifference of the collegiate-intellectual class. They can 
go to our universities on commencement day and there watch the 
young men and women, trained in the works of Catholic Action, 
file past—an inspiring procession of leaders of the future. 








The New Order and the Old 


By CHARLES J. WOOLLEN 


Since the war commenced there has been a spate of talk on the 
New Order in Europe and on the world which it is supposed will 
arise from the ashes of the Old. It would seem that there are 
almost as many views of what shape this New Order will take as 
there are men to express them. And each of the colossal number 
of books that have appeared treating of it, happily diminished 
since the serious shortage of paper hampered their output, has 
some new theory to propound, or else some variation of another 
to harp upon. 

However much these plans for the future may vary, they 
nearly all seem to agree in one detail. They agree in leaving 
something out—something, in fact, that one would have thought 
was an essential. They leave out plans and suggestions for the 
individual reform of men. They seem to assume that mankind 
as a whole is already so responsive to measures which make for 
universal mutual aid that every man will fall into his place in the 
New Order as soon as he hears the trumpet that heraldsit. They 
overlook the fact that, if this were so and men’s personal lives 
were in the main so orderly, the New Order they preach would not 
be necessary. They are very much like architects who in plan- 
ning a great cathedral have forgotten to allow for the bricks and 
stones that will go to make it up. 

But that is a fault which is in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. Modern philosophies do not for the most part admit 
that men can make or mar their own lives. The theories of 
Freud have taken firm hold; so much so that even in England 
he was on his death applauded as the man who had probably done 
more in the interests of ‘‘science’’ than any other. The truth 
is, of course, that he discovered little that was not already known. 
But he did pretend to demonstrate that the mind was merely a 
bundle of blind forces, and that whatever a man chooses or wills 
is already determined for him. That is a doctrine which was 
bound to become popular, especially when it bore the hallmark of 
supposed scientific authority. It provided an excuse for that 
large section of “‘civilized’’ humanity which wants to do as it 
likes. It gave them just the sanction they needed to commit 
all kinds of crimes while disclaiming all responsibility for them. 

Not that Freud by any means originated the deterministic 
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thesis. It is all part and parcel of the absolute evolutionary 
theory which has its roots as far back as the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the social sphere it was seized upon by Karl Marx, 
who contended that events just happen, and cannot be influenced 
or modified by anything men may do. That his own efforts to 
reform the world were, on his own principles, a waste of time, did 
not seem to occur to him. 

The mind of a man, according to the absolute evolutionists, is 
merely a compact of influences over which he has no control. 
He is the product of heredity. All the bad in him and the good— 
his faults and failings and his virtues—are the product of in- 
herited tendencies and traits. According to their theory, you 
may not blame a man for his wrongdoing; you must blame his 
forefathers. But they, of course, in their turn may not be 
blamed. In order to fix the blame you must go right back and 
beyond homo sapiens to pithecanthropus, jump the missing link, 
and arrive amongst the apes which are, they say, our first parents. 
And, as everyone knows, animals, even apes, do not misbehave 
themselves; they merely follow their instincts. Men, when they 
misbehave, are merely following similar animal instincts which 
they have inherited from the apes. A strange theory of evolu- 
tion, indeed, seeing that its sponsors lay so much stress on man 
having advanced so far above the ape stage! But they are re- 
sponsible for its inconsistencies and must answer for them, and 
not we. 

But if their theory is contradictory, so is their practice. In 
England recently there has been a strong movement for the 
legitimization of the child of the unmarried mother. Foster- 
parents are allowed to register the little one in any name they may 
choose. Its former name is eradicated, even if it had been already 
registered. The child is allowed to start life afresh and re- 
spectably. It is unfair, say the modern philosophers, that the 
child should bear the shame of illegitimacy. But what shame is 
there to bear, if on their own principles no act is shameful? Why 
should they be at such pains to cover up the fault of parents, 
which the present-day trend of thought does not admit to be a 
fault, in order that the child shall not be blamed for what no 
reasonable person would blame him? 

They might, to justify themselves, argue that the prejudice in 
favor of Christian marriage is still too strong to allow of ille- 
gitimacy being tolerated without protest. That is true, but it is 
an argument that goes against them. The whole of Christian 
doctrine depends on the truth that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children; not in the sense that the children are 
to be blamed for the sins of their parents, but that they must bear 
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the brunt of them. The facts of heredity are so well-known that 
no one in his senses, least of all a Christian, would want to deny 
them. But whereas the determinists use them in an attempt to 
demonstrate that man is not at fault even in his faults, the 
Christian Church uses it to show that mankind as a whole is at 
fault. No explanation of heredity has ever been so explicit or 
exact as that of the Church; hers, moreover, is logical, which 
theirs is not. She goes much further than the determinist 
evolutionists who show that men have inherited all kinds of evil 
tendencies. She demonstrates that the inheritance of every man 
has an evil background; and she calls this evil background 
original sin. 

Catholic philosophy ages ago deduced a certain hampering of 
a man’s faculties in his free choices. So when the determinists 
determined that he was not so free as he had hitherto thought, 
they were propounding nothing new. The mistake they made 
was in saying that he was never free, the fallacy of which their 
new-found freedom of thought should have exposed to them. 
St. Thomas Aquinas shows that men invariably seek what ap- 
pears to them to be good. Even the evil they do has as its object 
some sort of good. In his choice of securing the supposed good 
he may make mistakes as to whether the means he uses are good 
or evil. He may do wrong things under the impression that they 
are right. And then he is not to be blamed. It is only when he 
does wrong knowing it to be wrong that he sins. And he would 
be a hardened determinist indeed who should say that all wrong- 
doing is right. The later Freudians, it is true, have modified 
their theories, and have allowed for some play of free will. They 
were bound to do so if they were not to be swamped in a sea of 
ridicule. But as long as they deny to free will a supremacy over 
hereditary influences, they cannot escape from the shifting sands 
of contradiction. 

Their philosophy, of course, has no place for the fall of man. 
Because of that, it is bound to flounder. There is no consistent 
explanation of men’s shortcomings other than that which Catholic 
doctrine gives. The tendency to evil-doing that they display, 
the cloudiness that impedes their judgment, and the sluggishness 
that prevents the will from easily doing what is right, all arise 
from mankind’s evil inheritance. 

But that inheritance is entirely different from the inheriting 
of any natural thing. A man might inherit ten thousand pounds 
and feel that he has come into a good thing. Or he might inherit 
the same amount and feel that he has come into a bad thing: it 
might be tainted money, the fruit of fraud and dishonesty. But 
the inheritance that is every man’s because of Adam’s sin is not 
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merely a tainted thing. It is in fact not any thing at all; it is 
just the opposite. It is the deprivation of something; it is 
negative like evil itself, not positive. Being born in original sin 
means being born without the inheritance one ought to have, 
but to which one has no natural right. It means that one has 
only the natural life, and not the supernatural which it is the 
intention of God that all men should share. 

The supernatural life that Adam lost for mankind as a whole 
was supplied by Christ, the Second Adam, by the Incarnation. 
The Christian inheritance secured by baptism has taken the place 
of the inheritance of the supernatural life which would have been 
every man’s by natural birth had Adam not sinned. 

Christ in becoming man brought into the world a New Order. 
He put to rights the state of affairs that would otherwise have 
been fatal to man’s eternal prospects, and which had already 
made chaos of the world. Those who talk glibly of the New 
Order which will shape itself a few years hence, either forget that 
the New Order began over nineteen hundred years ago, or else, 
which is much more likely, they do not recognize it. They do not 
realize that the Old Order which they despise so much, and 
rightly, is merely the wallowing in the natural life, and a refusal to 
accept the supernatural which Christ has restored and made so 
accessible. 

Because these men do not understand the true nature of the 
New Order and the Old, they can do nothing to better the world. 
The failure to recognize the reality and power of the super- 
natural, and to distinguish between the natural and the super- 
natural, is the reason why their attempts at world reform are 
abortive. The world does not even know the meaning of ‘‘super- 
natural.’”’ Most popular writers, and even those who pass for 
men and women of secular learning, confuse it with “‘preter- 
natural” and think it refers to ghosts, fortune-telling, and the 
like. Protestantism, though pretending to be Christian, has long 
ago forgotten what it means, and so has little or nothing to 
contribute to a reformation of society. 

The only New Order that can benefit the world is the one that 
Christ established, and that has been carried on by the Church 
which He founded. The conditions for social reform have been 
laid down by the Popes of modern times. Basically and neces- 
sarily they are a return to the supernatural life and way of living. 
The Popes have emphasized this truth in the Encyclicals. In 
“Arcanum Divine’ Pope Leo XIII said: ‘In truth, Christ our 
Lord, setting Himself to fulfill the commandment which His 
Father had given Him, straightway imparted a new form and 
fresh beauty to all things, taking away the effects of their time- 
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worn age. For He healed the wounds which the sin of our first 
father had inflicted on the human race; He brought all men, by 
nature children of wrath, into favor with God. . . .In order that 
these unparalleled benefits might last as long as men should be 
found on earth, He trusted to His Church the continuance of His 
work; and, looking to future times, He commanded her to set in 
order whatever might have become deranged in human society, 
and to restore whatever might have fallen into ruin.”” In “Rerum 
Novarum”’ he wrote: ‘All men should rest persuaded that the 
main thing needful is to return to real Christianity, apart from 
which all the plans and devices of the wisest will prove of little 
avail.”’ 

In “Quadragesimo Anno’ Pope Pius XI said: ‘This order, 
which We Ourselves desire and make every effort to promote, 
will necessarily be quite faulty and imperfect, unless all man’s 
activities harmoniously unite to imitate and, as far as is humanly 
possible, attain the marvellous unity of the Divine plan. This 
is the perfect order which the Church preaches with intense 
earnestness, and which right reason demands.” In “Summi 
Pontificatus” Pope Pius XII says: ‘The re-education, the re- 
moulding of the human race, if it is to produce the effects expected 
of it, must be informed first and foremost by a religious inspira- 
tion. It must spring from the doctrine of a Divine Redeemer, 
as its only possible fountain-source; it must be effectively 
governed by a whole-hearted spirit of justice; charity must be 
its crowning completion.’’ And to live by charity is to live super- 
naturally. “Christ only,’’ the Holy Father says later in the same 
Encyclical, ‘is that ‘corner-stone’ upon which civil society, like 
the life of the individual man, must rest if it will rest secure.” 

Only those who are inspired by the Encyclicals can restore 
society. The New Order which these seek to establish is different 
in kind from the New Order that materialists have conceived. 
Its difference is indicated by one feature in particular. The 
materialists promise from theirs a kind of heaven on earth; 
they paint a picture of the future that allows of no disharmony. 
Writers on the New Order are constantly apologizing for the 
“‘utopian’”’ appearance of their schemes; not because they think 
that anything utopian needs apology, but because the saintly 
satire of St. Thomas More has made them uneasily conscious that 
Utopia is a little ridiculous. 

Utopia, at any rate as the modern reformers view it, is ridicu- 
lous because you cannot have a world without pain. We might 
say that the New Order which Christ has introduced is a new order 
of pain, because of His passion and shameful death. Mankind 
has to compensate in pain for the sinful pleasures men have 
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indulged in since our first parents sinned. Those who through 
the passion and death of Christ share with Him the supernatural 
life, are better able to bear pain because He helps them to bear 
it. Pope Leo XIII, in “Rerum Novarum,” points out that 
“it is impossible to reduce civil society to one dead level. Social- 
ists may in that intent do their utmost, but all striving against 
nature is in vain.’’ And it may be remarked that the laws of 
heredity, of which the determinist school is so fond, give the 
“dead level’’ enthusiasts the lie. “Rerum Novarum,” after 
referring to the necessity of bodily labor, goes on: “In like 
manner, the other pains and hardships of life will have no end 
or cessation on earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and 
hard to bear, and they must accompany man so long as life lasts. 
To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of humanity; let 
them strive as they may, no strength and no artifice will ever 
succeed in banishing from human life the ills and troubles which 
beset it.”’ 

If, as medical men say, there are no such things as growing 
pains, there are, on the other hand, growing pains in the super- 
natural life. The effort of men to make themselves better brings 
pain and suffering. Men grow up to perfection painfully. And 
what is true of individuals must be true of mankind in general. 
Someone has to suffer for every sin committed, and we are told 
that the Saints want to suffer for sin, because, being nearer 
Christ than other folk, they realize more the necessity for suffer- 
ing, and they are better able to bear it. 

A New Order is only a continuation of the Old Order of the 
fallen Adam unless it is the work of good men, and produces 
better men. It will not be a playground upon earth; it will be, 
like the Old, full of pain. But its pain, far more than that of the 
Old, will be fruitful, because its inspiration and life is the suffering 
Christ. 








The Left-Handed Pupil 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The baseball fan finds it difficult to understand why left-handed- 
ness is socially unacceptable. The manager of a baseball team 
considers himself fortunate to have an effective “port-sider”’ or 
two on his pitching staff. Sinistrality is an asset to a baseball 
pitcher. There are many positions in baseball and other sports 
where the “‘southpaw”’ has a distinct advantage, but quite gen- 
erally in the academic world and in social circles left-handedness 
has been looked upon as something of which one must be ashamed, 
as if it were a physical defect or even an evidence of mental defect. 
Parents try to conceal the fact that their child is left-handed, and 
employ numerous devices to compel the child of left-hand tend- 
encies to use his right hand. 

We live in a right-handed world. Social conventions are 
founded upon a more ready use of the right hand than of the left. 
Derivatives of the Latin ‘‘dexter’’ (right-hand) have come to have 
the connotation of superior skill. The English adjective ‘‘dex- 
ter’ has the meaning of ‘‘auspicious, fortunate”’; dexterity signifies 
ease and skill in the use of the hands, or mental quickness or readi- 
ness. Nimbleness, expertness, cleverness, facility are synonyms of 
dexterity. But “‘sinister’’ (left-hand)! That is sinister which 
is wrong, dishonest, corrupt. A sinister influence is an evil and 
adverse influence, something disastrous or at least inauspicious. 
A sinister glance is one charged with evil and harm. In the po- 
litical world a rightist is one who stands for law and order; he is 
equitable and fair, true and faultless. The /eft wing is, colloqui- 
ally, the radical wing of a political party; a Jefiist is fit only for 
treason, stratagems, and spoils. Do we perhaps have Scriptural 
warrant for the distinction? The Sacred Writer places the just 
on the Judge’s right hand and the unjust on His left hand. 

In the history of mankind we find a persistent dominance of 
right-handedness. We may disregard the fact that there is no 
authentic evidence of handedness among animals, even among 
the higher forms of apes. It is likely that the stabilization of 
eyedness occurred only when the occupations of man began to 
require a high degree of visual attention and concentration. To- 
day we are either right-eyed or left-eyed. Does the preferred eye 
indicate the preferred hand? Various tests make it clear that the 
hand on the side of the body of the preferred eye functions more 
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efficiently with the preferred eye. It follows from this that it is 
better for the child to use the hand on the same side as his sighting 
eye. 

The history of mankind carries many definite evidences of a 
prevalence of right-handedness in all ages. The Book of Judges, 
in its twentieth chapter, makes special note of the fact that the 
Benjaminite slingers used the left hand with a skill equal to that 
of the right hand: ‘“‘Who were seven hundred most valiant men, 
fighting with the left hand as well as with the right.” Here we 
have an instance of ambidexterity, but the Holy Writer is struck 
with astonishment that these men could use the left hand so well. 
Our study of Greek, Egyptian, and Assyrian sculptures and draw- 
ings reveals the dominant right-handedness of these early sculp- 
tors and artists. Sir Daniel Wilson found a prevalence of right- 
handedness indicated in the cave drawings of the paleolithic age. 
The direction of the grooves made by stone implements in pre- 
historic sculptures proved to Cushing, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, that these early artificers were right-handed. A study of 
ancient stone implements in Great Britain forced Sir John Evans 
to the same conclusion. 

Eye dominance and hand dominance show a very high relation- 
ship. Scientists tell us that hand and eye dominance are deter- 
mined by the dominance of one of the two cerebral hemispheres. 
Pathology proves that the right side of the brain governs the left 
side of the body, and the left side of the brain governs the right 
side of the body. Despite the similarity of the two hemispheres, 
there is a great functional difference between them in every in- 
dividual. Injuries to the respective hemispheres have given us 
the proof of this. Paralysis of hand, limb or speech follows upon 
an injury to the dominant hemisphere, but injury to the other 
hemisphere causes little or no paralysis of the dominant side of 
the body. Children readily recover from injury to the speech areas 
of the dominant hemisphere due to the fact that in youth the 
other hemisphere develops the functions of the injured hemis- 
phere. As one advances in age, this assumption of function is 
less noticeable. 

We know, from science and from experience, that handedness 
is determined by the dominance of one cerebral hemisphere, but 
we do not know why one hemisphere is dominant in preference to 
the other. The dominant hemisphere seems to control eyedness 
also; we are at least certain that there is a very high relationship 
between handedness and eyedness. Eyedness, not subject to 
variations through experience, is our best index to native domi- 
nance. 

It is interesting to note the simple tests that have been devised 
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to discover native eyedness. One of the two common tests is 
known as the paper-hole test; the other is styled the dot-fixation 
test. The paper-hole test is the easier to use with small children. 
The test is a very simple one and minute specifications are un- 
necessary. The subject of the test looks through a small hole in 
a piece of paper at some designated object upon a floor or table. 
The paper is midway between the subject’s eye and the object, 
usually about fifteen inches from each. With both eyes he takes 
a sight on the object. Then the subject or an attendant covers 
first one eye and then the other, in turn. The eye with which the 
subject continues to see the object upon the table, is his dominant 
eye. 

In the dot-fixation test the usual procedure is to fixate a dot, 
with both eyes, at a distance of about eighteen inches, and then 
introduce a pencil (or the index finger if you prefer) just midway 
between the dot and the face. The next step is to close the right 
eye and the left eye in turn. The single eye that holds the two 
objects in line, is the dominant eye. These two tests are based 
upon the principles of monocular and binocular vision, but our 
present province does not call for any statement or explanation of 
these principles. 

The control of eyedness and handedness by the dominant cere- 
bral hemisphere indicates a high degree of correlation between 
these two traits. The economy of nature demands this correla- 
tion, for the hand on the same side as the preferred eye is nearer 
to the preferred eye and can be brought into position more easily 
and more quickly than the other hand when eye and hand coér- 
dination is necessary. Generally speaking, the hand on the same 
side of the body functions more efficiently with the preferred eye. 
There is a practical conclusion that follows from this. When a 
child who is apparently left-handed, has a dominant left eye, we 
hesitate to attempt to change his left-handedness; if the same 
child has a dominant right eye, a possible change of handedness is 
indicated. 

Statistics seem to indicate the prevalence of left-handedness as 
less than the prevalence of left-eyedness. It remains true, at the 
same time, that eyedness is perhaps the best index to native 
handedness. The estimates of research students place the num- 
ber of left-handed individuals all the way from two per cent to 
thirty per cent, with most estimates ranging from two per cent to 
six per cent. Left-eyedness is obviously easier to determine than 
left-handedness. The extreme figure of thirty per cent is a very 
accurate estimate of the prevalence of left-eyedness. The varia- 
tion of the respective estimates makes us question the relationship 
between eyedness and handedness; in fact, it forces us to question 
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the cerebral hemisphere dominance theory. The very number 
of the theories advanced to explain the phenomenon of handed- 
ness is our best proof that science has so far found no compiete 
theory. Is the development of handedness conditioned upon the 
need, in primitive warfare, of protecting the heart by holding the 
shield in the left hand and thus leaving the right hand free to 
wield the spear? Upsetting this theory we have the stubborn 
fact that left- and right-handedness prevailed in about the same 
proportion among the non-combatant females? Plato was per- 
haps the first to claim that the mother’s manner of holding the 
child determined handedness. If this were true, a right-handed 
mother would have all left-handed children; that is, the handed- 
ness of the child would always be the opposite of the mother’s 
handedness. The theory fails to give us an adequate explanation. 

The theory of visceral distribution held vogue for a time, but 
the theory is not tenable. The viscera of left-handed individuals 
are not transposed. The greater predominance of right-handed- 
ness gives the lie to the theory of mere habit. Training is not an 
adequate explanation. We have many left-handed children of 
right-handed parents. Definite experiments indicate that handed- 
ness is independent of training and persists in the face of counter 
training. It takes but little examination to explode other theories 
that have been advanced from time to time, such as the theory of 
blood supply of the brain, the theory of ocular dominance, and the 
theory of pre-natal position. We shall not here give these theories 
detailed attention. 

It is perhaps far more practical for us to examine into the simple 
tests that have been devised to discover native handedness. 
Many children who are natively left-handed prefer to use their 
right hands. There are many degrees of handedness. If the 
individual is but mildly left-handed, he may do well to train his 
right hand in cases where his trade or profession in after life will 
not call for extreme manual skill. Mills' found a definite lack of 
correlation between left-eyedness and left-handedness. In a 
group of 784 right-handed children, 180, or 23 per cent, were 
found to have a dominant left eye. These cases are known as 
crossed dextrals, but many of them were shift-overs, children who 
had learned to use the right hand, though natively left-handed. 

But what of the tests? Research students have devised valid 
tests to discover the native handedness of the child. In adminis- 
tering these tests every effort is made to keep the subject ignorant 
of the purpose of the test. He is asked, for instance, to take up a 
pair of scissors placed directly before him and cut a sheet of paper 


1 “Ryedness and Handedness,” in American Journal of Ophthalmology (1925). 
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along an irregular line. The hand he uses is his dominant hand. 
In much the same manner the subject is asked to wind a ball of 
cord. Here the hand that does the winding is the dominant hand. 
The throwing test determines with which hand the subject throws 
a ball, while the receiving test records the hand with which he re- 
ceives objects. There are similar tests designed to discover the 
hand used by the subject in easy reaching, in energetic reaching, 
in batting a ball, and in the everyday occupation of eating. In 
the thumb-up test the subject is asked to fold his hands by inter- 
clasping his fingers. The thumb that is placed on top belongs 
to the dominant hand. Test directions specify that each test be 
given three times, and that only performances that are repeated 
be taken as indicative. Any act of the examiner that suggests a 
hand preference destroys the validity of the test. No one of the 
tests gives the answer, but the series gives perhaps an adequate 
basis for determining which hand the child should use for writing. 
Some few persons are equally skillful in the use of each hand; 
they are ambidextrous. Was it a cynic who said that in the case 
of ambidexterity ‘‘both hands are equally efficient or, as is more 
apt to be the case, both hands are equally inefficient”? This 
cynic points to the fact that ambidexterity is possessed by the 
apes, that it is more commonly found among delinquents and 
idiots than among normal persons (E. B. Sherlock, ‘“The Feeble- 
Minded,” Macmillan Co.). In the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education (1902), Smedley tells us that some in- 
vestigators found ambidexterity more prevalent among dull and 
backward; other investigators found it common among lower 
races, notably the Hottentots and Bushmen. True ambidexterity 
is very rare; much ambidexterity is merely simulated. It some- 
times results from the efforts of left-handed persons to train them- 
selves to do certain acts with the right hand. There is a high per- 
centage of apparent ambidexterity found among various types of 
mental deviates. Quinan*? advances the theory that crossed 
dextrality or sinistrality may be due to asymmetrical functioning 
of the nervous system, resulting in psychopathic tendencies. 
Does the changing of handedness cause stuttering? A theory 
that affirmed this advocated a reversal of handedness as a remedy 
for stuttering. This procedure actually cured some cases. Buta 
study in Elizabeth, N. J., demonstrated that a reversal of handed- 
ness in writing seldom results in stuttering or other speech de- 
fects. In the course of this experiment many cases of left-handed- 
ness were “‘cured,’”’ but no case of defective speech resulted. 
There is the stubborn fact that stuttering sometimes follows 


2 “A Study of Sinistrality and Muscle Coérdination’’ (1922). 
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upon a change of handedness. This may be due to the abnormal 
nervous condition of the child or to the methods used to effect the 
change. Drastic methods of effecting any change in personal 
habits will antagonize a child, and may cause a nervous disorder. 

The purpose of the tests for discovering native handedness is to 
determine the hand that the subject can by nature use most effi- 
ciently. In the case of a child this is the hand that he should be 
permitted to use for writing. The best clinics of the country 
agree in this. Where a high degree of manual skill is required, 
the individual will develop this skill with a trained preferred hand 
more easily than with a trained non-preferred hand. It is cer- 
tainly a mistake to force a child to use his minor hand in operations 
or activities that require the highest degree of manual skill. The 
teacher will give due consideration to the degree of left-handed- 
ness. In some individuals the left hand holds a dominance that 
precludes the training of the right hand; in other individuals the 
sinistrality is so mild or indefinite that they yield readily to the 
training of the right hand. 

This brings us to the question frequently advanced by investi- 
gators: “Are left-handedness and right-handedness unitary con- 
ditions?”’ Some speak of many types of handedness, as many as 
four or six. Haefner gave a group of left-handed children a series 
of tests to determine the correlation of certain test activities to the 
dominant hand.* The eight tests of Haefner differ very little 
from the tests mentioned above for discovering native handedness. 
In his study he found that the percentages of left-handed children 
who performed the test actions in approved left-handed fashion 
varied from 26.5 to 92.7. He found almost as great a variation 
in the group of right-handed children that he used for comparison; 
their percentages ranged from 35.3 to 89.7. Further study of the 
results reveals that only three left-handed individuals and three 
right-handed individuals used their preferred hand consistently 
in the tests given. 

We have examined a number of the phases of sinistrality. It is 
doubtful whether a deeper study is of any value to the teacher. 
The teacher of the left-handed child seeks a definite answer to one 
question: “Is it advisable to attempt to change the handedness 
of a child?” In many of the skills and activities of everyday life 
parents will desire that their children make use of the right hand, 
because it is the socially correct thing to do or because the use of 
the left hand makes the individual an object of embarrassing 
attention. 

The acquisition of writing skill is a complicated procedure for 
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the young child. Every teacher will meet occasionally with left- 
handed children who will write naturally with the left hand if the 
teacher does not intervene. Is it feasible to reverse handedness 
in writing? ‘Writing with the left hand is, at best, difficult and 
awkward,” says R. J. Condon,‘ in a bulletin to the teachers of 
Cincinnati, ““but especially so when not done in the right way, 
and probably three-fourths of the left-handed writers write in the 
wrong way... . The paper in left-handed writing should be placed 
just opposite to the position for right-handed writing. . . . This is 
not a theory but a fact that is being demonstrated daily in our 
schools, for we have many left-handed writers who do their writing 
in the right way and write legibly, rapidly, and with ease. . . 
First- and second-grade teachers should see that all children who 
write with the left hand learn to do so in the right way, with the 
paper in the correct position for left-handed writers.” 

Authorities agree to-day that the pupil need not be required to 
write with the non-preferred hand. Where writing habits with 
the non-preferred hand are already established, it may be feasible 
to train to the use of the preferred hand. Certain factors will con- 
trol the teacher’s answer to this difficulty. There is little advan- 
tage in effecting a reversal of handedness when the child is but 
mildly right- or left-handed. If the attempted change will have 
a bad effect upon the nervous condition of the child, toleration of 
existing habits is indicated. Finally, in cases where it is likely 
that the child will make little use of his writing habits as an adult, 
he may safely continue to write with his non-preferred hand. 

We are profoundly convinced that many parents and teachers 
have in the past placed too much stress upon the elimination of 
left-handedness. There is wisdom in the conclusion of Scheide- 
mann: ‘‘Insistence upon making a definitely left-handed child 
right-handed forces asymmetrical functioning of the nervous 
system and may aggravate a serious nervous condition, which in 
turn may contribute to neuroses and delinquency.’’® 

* “Advice with Regard to the Treatment of Left-Handed Writers,” in Elementary 


School Journal, Vol. XX VII (1927), p. 490. 
§ “Psychology of Exceptional Children’’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.), p. 154. 











The Church’s Opportunity and the 
Nation’s Promise 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. T. JAMES MCNAMARA 


With resources reflecting the limitations of the territory out of 
which they came, a small group went into the Second Annual Na- 
tional Catholic Social Action Congress held at Cleveland in June, 
1939, with a conviction that their region, the South, was not only 
“Religion’s Number One Opportunity’ but the ‘Nation’s 
Promise’ as well. The members of this group realized that an 
opportunity was something that might very easily be lost, and 
that a promise was at best but a cause or ground for hope. Of 
the group, three had been born in the South; the other two, while 
not born in the South, had come through long residence to know 
the South intimately. All shared the same conviction, and found 
this conviction taking definite form when the President described 
their region as the ‘‘Nation’s Number One Economic Problem.” 
Their participation in the Cleveland Congress led eventually to 
the establishment of the Catholic Committee of the South. 

This Catholic Committee found the germ of its development in 
the evident supernaturalism of the people of the South. It was 
no mere wishful thinking, or blatant professionalism, or even 
Southern belligerence that prompted the Catholic Committee of 
the South to present their region to the Cleveland Congress as 
“Religion’s Number One Opportunity,” and at Birmingham in 
April of this year as the “‘Nation’s Promise.” This conviction 
finds its roots in personal observations and experience. Living 
in the South, coming into daily and intimate contact with the 
people of the South, the members of the Catholic Committee 
realize that there was no exaggeration in a statement made some 
twenty years ago in Rochester, N. Y., to the effect that clear 
manifestations in the South marked this region as the source 
of the Catholic Church’s greatest strength in the future. At the 
time, we confess, the statement did seem an exaggeration, and 
yet we wondered why a Northerner would make such a statement 
unless there was some foundation in fact for it. We were then 
in the midst of the Ku Klux Klan era, and had recollections of 
what we had heard in our home concerning the A. P. A. movement 
and its destructive effects. With our people proscribed, suffer- 
ing economic disabilities because of their Faith, with our clergy 
attacked in legislative halls, and newspapers as the rule carrying 
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vicious misinformation, is it any wonder that we regarded our 
Northern friend as indulging in a hospitable effort to make the 
stranger welcome? We were flattered, and because our South 
was praised we were pleased, but frankly we were skeptical. 

Then came our priesthood with the South as its field of labor 
and Georgia, our native State, as the focal point of that priest- 
hood—Georgia, which sired the Klan, Georgia with its record of 
intolerance, Georgia which seemed determined to perpetuate this 
record by placing a monument to the apostle of intolerance on 
its Capitol grounds. As our priesthood brought us into still 
more intimate association with our fellow-Georgians and our 
fellow-Southerners beyond Georgia, we were soon to learn that 
Georgia and the South had been misrepresented by a relatively 
few inordinately ambitious men, who emerged as leaders when 
the rank and file of the South had grown weary under economic 
disabilities and the true genius of the South had become obscured 
by clouds that had gathered from the confusion of a post-bellum 
era. Politicians, wild opportunists, were still to be found, who 
to advance their own selfish, degraded interests manufactured 
straw-men out of calumnies and half-truths so that they might 
pose as protectors of the people’s interest against what they were 
pleased to call an ‘‘alien foe,’’ the Catholic Church. In spite of 
the diabolical cunning of these self-seeking men, who to satisfy 
their thirst for power and money resorted to misrepresentation 
of our Church, no anticlericalism had been found to develop, but 
only a hatred of that which was thought to be in opposition to 
Christ and His Kingdom. 

Everywhere in the South we have found an edifying love for 
the Lord Jesus (by which title our fellow-Southerner not of the 
Church is accustomed to refer to the Son of God), everywhere a 
wholesome respect for and a clinging to the Bible as the inspired 
and revealed word of God. Nowhere have we found atheism, 
and rarely have we encountered agnosticism. Always among the 
rank and file there has been in evidence an intense love for Christ. 
In educational circles more frequently than not we have dis- 
covered a dissatisfaction with the premises on which the dominant 
creed is based, but never a surrendering of faith or a repudiation 
of Christ Jesus. Frequently, too, there have been those who 
manifested the dawning realization that perhaps the Catholic 
Church was the answer to their problem of faith. 

Not for a moment have we concluded that the field is already 
ripe for the harvest, but from personal observation we know that 
the field has been planted, and if enough Apollos can be found to 
water it we are convinced that God will grant the increase. If 
means are found and intelligently employed to demonstrate the 
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Church’s position in the fields of education, labor and industry, 
race, youth and rural economy, we are convinced that the people 
of the South, loving Christ as they do, even if in increasing num- 
bers they should let go their present religious moorings, will con- 
tinue to cling affectionately to Christ, and will continue to take 
their stand on His Scripture. Secularization threatens, but as 
yet it has not destroyed the South’s basic beliefs. Whether or 
not destruction comes will depend, we believe, on the measure of 
support the Church in the South receives from the Church in re- 
gions where her economic condition is more favorable. 

The South is vestigially Catholic, holding fast as it does to a 
modicum of Catholic doctrine. Will these vestiges of Catholi- 
cism, so much in evidence to-day among that great body which 
constitutes the dominant organization of the South, disappear, or 
will they come out into greater relief in spite of the sapping forces 
of secularism? The answer, it would seem, rests with the Catho- 
lics, of both the North and South. Both sections must manifest 
an eloquent enthusiasm for Jesus Christ, a willingness to sacrifice 
even when the cause seems desperate. Help will come from un- 
expected quarters, as proved by the reawakened and intelligent 
interest in Catholic philosophy in Southern non-Catholic educa- 
tional circles; but the task itself is essentially the burden of the 
Catholic. Success, however, will not attend our efforts unless 
we come to know intimately the thought-channels of the people 
of the South and determine our activities accordingly. The task 
should be a comparatively easy one, because not hostility but 
only a servile fear will be encountered. The task, too, should be 
a particularly happy and satisfying one, because there is definitely 
the opportunity to revivify other branches of the Vine that is 
Christ, because there is definitely the opportunity to bring out 
into bolder relief new members of the Body of which Christ is 
Head. Our dedication to this task should be in the spirit of the 
Papal Encyclicals, wherein the address is not only to the Catholic 
body throughout the world but to all believers—and indeed to 
all people of good will. Such is the dedication of the Catholic 
Committee of the South, and as it seeks to aid in making our 
Church articulate in the Southland, its highest hope of accom- 
plishment finds its source in a sympathetic and practical under- 
standing of its program by Catholics of other regions. 

The New South that is emerging needs most, as Archbishop 
Stritch, distinguished son of the South, observes, just what the 
Catholic Church has to offer it. Will the offering be effectively 
made? ‘‘The Southerner,’’ continues His Excellency,’ is not 
radically inclined; he is an individualist, who really loves demo- 
cratic institutions. Without knowing it, perhaps, he is outstand- 
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ing in his attachment to western culture, Christian culture, for 
he has been less spoiled by unchristian industrialism. The so- 
cial principles given in the great Papal Encyclicals fit in with his 
thoughts. He is looking for leaders who will tell him how to get 
the things he needs and insists on having without giving up the 
things he wants to keep. Christian Economy as described in the 
Encyclicals is the answer which will satisfy him. Catholic social 
students in the South must face the facts of the South of to-day. 
They must lend a sympathetic hand to those in the South who 
are trying manfully to build up a New South. While they will 
oppose impossible radicalism, they certainly ought to be in the 
front line in defense of human rights. Never ought they to con- 
done what merits no condonation. Manfully ought they to 
strive and labor with their fellows to make the New South Chris- 
tian in its principles, Christian in its justice, and Christian in its 
charity.”” This, says the Archbishop, is the task, and the Catho- 
lic Committee of the South rejoices that so noted an authority 
on the South supports its thesis. 

The Committee does not lose sight of the fact that even in the 
South life’s processes have been to a great extent secularized, but 
it thanks God that those basic beliefs which give meaning and 
purpose to life have not been eradicated. Because these basic 
beliefs still persist throughout the length and breadth of the 
Southland, the Committee confidently describes the South as 
“‘Religion’s Number One Opportunity.” The opportunity will 
be lost if the Church fails to reveal the implications of these basic 
beliefs in life’s processes. Jesus Christ lives in the thinking of 
the Southland. So that He will not disappear from this thinking, 
it is our task to demonstrate how He should live in the actions of 
the people of the region. Ours is the task of integration. 

When we reflect on the intimate relationship that exists be- 
tween the American type of democracy and the Christian tradi- 
tion with its belief in man’s personality, we can understand why 
it is said that the highest patriotic duty is to strengthen and guard 
the religious spirit of our people. Where, too, we reflect on the 
South’s supernatural heritage and the individualism of its people, 
it should be readily evident why the Catholic Committee of the 
South makes also the claim that the South is ‘‘the Nation’s 
Promise.’’ A little over two years ago the President in his mes- 
sage to the new Congress told his hearers that religion is the 
“source of democracy.”’ If our country is, as our President on 
another occasion declared, ‘‘the arsenal of democracy,” then the 
religious spirit of all the people must be revitalized indeed. This 
revitalization will come out of the Southland, even through the 
working out of biological processes, provided the basic beliefs of 
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the people of the South do not perish from its regional thinking. 
No later than at the Birmingham Convention of the Catholic 
Committee of the South, held in April of this year, this fact was 
substantiated by figures submitted by a noted social statistician 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. The promise is 
that the Nation of to-morrow will be seventy per cent Southern 
in its origin. It should never be forgotten that our country’s 
greatness has not been in battles won or in wealth accumulated, 
but rather in the maintenance and practical application of those 
theological truths by which Americanism is defined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

What of the future of American Democracy? A distinguished 
world-traveller and student of government, a victim of totalitarian 
oppression, answered this question with another question: ‘“‘What 
of the future of religion in America?’ In the South the religious 
spirit is most obvious. Emotionalism and a hazy intellectualism 
are its uncertain supports. The Church can supply the strength 
that it needs with a valid rationalism. It was the supreme satis- 
faction of the writer to hear non-Catholic educators of Georgia 
and North Carolina on campuses strategically placed draw on 
Thomistic writings and plead for this rationalism. It is the 
prayer of the Catholic Committee of the South that it will be 
supported in its efforts to assist the South in fulfilling its promise 
to the Nation. 








On Ideals 


By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 
“Cogitavi dies antiquos” (Ps. Ixxvi. 6). 


Occasionally I have heard priests of middle age confess that 
life had not proved all they had expected it to be, that much they 
intended had not come to pass, that their ideals had not been at- 
tained. When first I heard these sentiments they were expressed 
by those who were my seniors. The reflection forced upon me 
was that later on I also might hold that view. This startled me. 
So I began to consider the whole matter more thoroughly in the 
light of experience. Soon I became aware that in practical living 
the factor of human frailty prevents everyone from attaining 
the ideal state which he had proposed to himself. The honesty 
of humility, therefore, compels everyone to admit his life could 
have been much better. Of course, there is no solace in such a 
thought. Indeed, when this idea of the universal failure of man- 
kind comes home to anyone, he is aroused to the desire of finding 
some way out for himself. In seeking this, he runs grave risks 
unless he understands certain aspects about ideals. 

Our first impulse is to return to those we had in youth. Even 
as seen through the years, how they loom and, from their tran- 
scendent heights, taunt us with the thought of what might have 
been! Let us, therefore, go back and analyze them with our 
more mature minds. 

Again we stand in the happy days of long ago with a world of 
glowing opportunities rising before us. But even as we stand 
there, do we not vaguely feel that to follow the vision means to 
walk out upon the clouds? Yet, our romantic fervor urges us to 
walk out on them. What is our sober judgment now? I hardly 
think we are disposed to venture upon so ethereal an enterprise. 
The days of bold adventure have passed. But must those ideals 
also pass like some fairy tale, lived through its reading but found to 
be a fiction when the tale was done and we had returned to normal 
life again? Did they merely allure us like some pious story 
fashioned for the cccasion to inspire us and then leave us without 
the means to realize what it prompted? Shall our after-impres- 
sion be only that which remained in the mind of a small boy who 
figured in a story I once heard? It seemed one of our Fathers in 
charge of a parochial school went into a lower class on a certain 
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morning, and to interest the children—told them a pious tale. 
After finishing, he asked for comment. Finally a little boy 
showed willingness. ‘Well, Johnnie,’’ said the priest confidently, 
“what do you think of the story?’ ‘It’s all boloney,’’ came back 
the answer. No, our early ideals were not absurd, although in 
part they were unreal. As once entertained, they could not 
have been realized. They lacked adjustment to the life we had 
tolive. If carried out, they would have made us odd, rather than 
holy. We would have become dreamy rather than spiritual. 

But this was not their only defect. To what did they relate? 
Obviously to ourselves. They conjured up what we might be. 
It was ourselves we saw in some sublime existence. We pictured 
ourselves in God’s service, doing great deeds for Him. Always 
it was ourselves we saw. So, we must confess that our vision con- 
cerned rather ourselves than God. At least, the vision was not 
just of Him. Therefore, if carried out, what would have been 
achieved? A full realization of self. A whole school of modern 
psychology would have acclaimed us eminent successes. Yet, 
we would not have become holy. Divine grace works in quite a 
different way. Self-seeking cries: ‘‘I must increase.” To 
this grace quietly responds: ‘‘He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.’’' The spiritual life is not the way of self, but that of 
Christ. It is a process in which Christ enters the soul, claims all 
it has and is, and then replaces all by Himself, or rather by a re- 
production of Himself. Spiritual development is not the expan- 
sion of the ego; it is the extinction of the ego—the selfish self. 
In the end, it is true, grace produces an exalted being. But the 
masterpiece of self-realization is ignoble in comparison with that 
which grace effects. For, grace produces a godlike being; self- 
realization only a human being, if not a monster. This monster 
may be disguised in all the trappings of imitative spirituality, 
but its heart is full of pride and not of divine love. Thus, one 
benefit has accrued from our failure to realize our ideals. It was 
God’s mercy which prevented us from being ensnared by our own 
nets. Indeed, when I consider former ideals from this aspect, I 
liken them to a tangled skein in which the threads of God and 
self were so entwined and knotted ‘that I?doubt we would have 
ever untangled them and thrown away the thread of self. 

Partly unreal, partly selfish, our early views were somewhat 
like those of the Apostles during their training under Christ. 
There were the Sons of Thunder, whose views of spirituality were 
concerned with self-achievement. They would have called down 
fire from heaven to have their way. They would have sat at the 
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left and right regardless of the rest. There was Nathaniel with 
his preconceived notions, who thought it quite unreal that any 
good should come from Nazareth. There was Philip, who did 
vision far beyond human providence. His views were too prac- 
tical; they were not spiritual enough. He could not see how 
thousands could be fed with a few loaves and fishes. There was 
also Simon Peter, bubbling with unsound proposals and ardent 
enough to want to accomplish them. He even had the sublime 
intention of being crucified with Christ, but it was the aspect of 
self-confidence which made success impossible at that time. 
Later when he had rectified his ideas and had become soundly 
spiritual, he did achieve that goal, but after what a transforma- 
tion and in what a different way than he had first proposed! In- 
deed, if we wish to study the whole question of ideals, including 
the value of early ones, the process of correcting them, and finally 
the power of perfected ideals to accomplish spiritual success, we 
can do nothing better than study the lives of the Apostles. 

At present, though, let us be content to consider the most im- 
portant difficulty connected with the question. It concerns the 
transition from the imperfect ideals of youth to the more perfect 
ones of maturity, for during that period there is the great danger 
of letting ideals go altogether. As we grow older, our sober out- 
look is impressed with the romantic and impractical features in 
early ideals. We are liable to conclude that they did their part 
in stimulating younger years, but, being outgrown and useless, 
they should be cast aside. Were this done, we should be follow- 
ing the tactics of certain worldly men, especially in the profes- 
sions, who after some years of work see a comfortable success as- 
sured. Hence, they decide no further intense effort should be 
made to attain the height of their earlier ambition. They 
settle down, therefore, to mediocrity. No priest could ever feel 
justified in taking such a stand. It would be equivalent to say- 
ing: ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thy rest.”’? And we all know the uncomplimentary answer to 
that. Moreover, no priest would remain faithful to the state of 
advancement he had reached were he to allow himself to drift 
through maturity without definite ideals. For, no matter how 
low the objective or how practical, some ideal is necessary. An 
ideal is a stimulating influence. It keeps one at work. It is the 
guide in what we do. It is the primum in cognitione which is 
sought as the ultimum in executione. A strange transition, there- 
fore, would follow were we to give up earlier ideals altogether. 
Others would have to be substituted. They would probably be 
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less spiritual; they might even be concerned with such mundane 
objectives as fame, power, wealth, or enjoyment. We would 
then cease to be priestly. For this reason, we must not break 
with the past, since the result would be generally a lowering of 
the whole tenor of life, whereas what we desire is advancement. 
But the spirit of advancement works a different kind of transi- 
tion; it sets up a process which is directed by divine wisdom and 
carried out by divine love. A good example of such a transition 
is found in the life of Saint Peter. I have already referred to his 
early ideals with their defects. Those ideals, despite their im- 
perfections, were essentially all right; their main features were 
derived from association with Our Lord and from the desire for 
more intimate association. But their defects prevented all suc- 
cess; a few ventures proved that. For instance, there was the 
reckless sword attack in the garden, and later the miserable de- 
nial. Thus, the aspect of self-confidence, for that was the chief 
thing wrong, made his ideals useless and mischievous in practical 
life. It made them unreal, unsound, unadjusted to the life he 
was to live. But Peter loved Our Lord enough to allow the de- 
fects to be corrected. This took a long and gradual process with 
many failures. Beginning with his call to the apostleship, it con- 
tinued for three years and required many occasions before self 
finally abdicated. Some of these we remember. The storm 
broke out at sea. Peter’s skill could not control the situation. 
He called to Christ, and the Master set things right. Or, recall 
the night when Peter caught no fish. Again his skill had failed. 
But at the Master’s word came the miraculous draught. So the 
process went on disclosing the defect. Now it was “‘Get behind 
Me, Satan,’’ or again ‘‘This night you shall betray Me,’’ which 
put Peter’s self-confidence in its place. Then after the Great 
Tragedy, when denial and desertion had destroyed all trust in 
self, Peter was disposed to accept in their entirety the perfect 
ideals, Our Lord’s own views concerning him. On the shore of 
Lake Gennesareth, just after Peter had received his commission 
to feed the lambs and sheep, Our Lord said to him: ‘‘When thou 
wast younger, thou didst gird thyself and didst walk where thou 
wouldst. But when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou 
wouldst not.’’* Peter accepted. The transition was complete. 
Such a transition we must make before our spiritual life is 
placed upon a permanent working basis. Not through our own 
strength can it be done, but through Our Lord’s, for, like Peter, 
our whole trouble lies in trying to run our lives according to plans 
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which we conceive. Our experiences, like his, show how all that 
we have gained has come not through our plans but through a 
guiding Providence. Of ourselves, we only blunder about and 
afterwards regret we had not acted otherwise. And every soul 
continues thus until sometime in prayer when the sense of the 
complete failure to realize the lofty ideal of the priesthood de- 
stroys all: self-reliance. Humbled, the soul turns to Our Lord 
and asks Him to establish it anew according to His ideals. 
“Lord,” it says, ‘wilt Thou at this time again restore the king- 
dom to Israel?’’* This gives Him the opportunity to reply: “It 
is not for you to know the times nor moments,. . . but you shall 
receive the power of the Holy Ghost.’® ‘“The power of the Holy 
Ghost’’—that is what is needed to set things aright. For, the 
Holy Spirit breathing forth will renew the face of the earth—the 
whole character of souls and the entire view of life. He will 
create and renovate thoughts and hearts. He will give light to 
see the plan of life which Divine Wisdom has conceived for each, 
and will empower each with divine love strong enough to carry 
it out. Then each will perceive how, through personal failures, 
it has been led to this day when it accepts completely its divine 
destiny. But there is something else it will perceive, namely, 
that the newer view of life is essentially the old, but so much more 
practical, spiritual and perfect, the chief difference being that the 
new is as real as eternal truth and as unselfish as divine love. 

Here then is the answer to that comment about failure, that 
regret because life has not proved all it should have been nor ac- 
complished all that was intended. Those entertain such a view 
who have not completed the transition. After reflecting upon 
the defectiveness of earlier ideals, let them cast all upon the Di- 
vine Mercy. Soon they will realize the beginning of a substantial 
spiritual life which, though having continuity with the past, is so 
superior to it that there can be no regrets. They have found the 
life they sought. They have really begun to live. Toemphasize 
this doctrine of transition and to illustrate it again, let me con- 
clude this paper with David’s account of his own change. Its 
beautiful but subtle language refers to the several stages which 
the process includes. ‘I thought upon the days of old, and I 
had in mind the eternal years. And I meditated in the night 
with my own heart, and I was exercised and I swept my spirit. 
Will God then cast off forever? Or will He never be more favor- 
able again? ... Or will God forget to show mercy?...And I 
said: ‘Now I have begun: this is the change of the Right Hand 
of the Most High.’ ’’® 


* Acts, i. 6. 
5 Acts, i. 7-8. 
6 Ps. lxxvi. 6-11. 








The Apologetic of Conversions (Concluded) 


By FRANcIs F. WELSMILLER 


In a previous article we considered the reason for the perennial 
tide of converts to Catholicism.! Among them is a large propor- 
tion of learned men. Their actions, as well as their words, testify 
their persuasion that God and His graces are to be found in the 
Catholic Church. That is their conviction before they enter. 
Once they are within, it acquires the certainty of experience. 
A hunger for peace and happiness goaded them on, for that is the 
drive behind all human activity. 

Yet, if this need is so urgent, and if God and His Church alone 
can satisfy it, why are not all men converted, or why at least 
are not all intellectuals converted? We might as well ask why 
all men do not accept truth when they are so fortunate as to find it. 
A slight knowledge of human nature suggests many reasons why 
men fail to accept truth. But the former question is broader, and 
so its answers also must be the more numerous. It is obviously 
impossible to cite all the motives for or against conversion; the 
human mind is so complex—too often a law unto itself. Yet, 
since the question must be answered, the reasons for non-conver- 
sion may be classified in general as lack of faith and positive 
infidelity. For the moment we shall consider only the first. 

Among those who lack faith many are never convinced of the 
truth of Catholicism. Frequently, indeed, they know little or 
nothing of the Church. It is, indeed, astonishing how many 
scholarly men go through life in almost complete ignorance of 
what is certainly the greatest institution the world has known, 
whether considered human or divine. Of all the prejudices 
against the Church perhaps the most harmful, and certainly the 
most paralyzing, is the often unwitting assumption that Rome 
cannot be correct, or at least has nothing good to offer. Chester- 
ton suggests that this unfortunate and unscientific attitude is 
a heritage of Protestantism. 


“... The legend that Rome is wrong anyhow is still a living thing, 
though all the features of the monster are now entirely altered in 
caricature. Even this is an exaggeration, but there is still a truth 
in it’ (Chesterton, ‘The Thing,” pp. 67-68). 


1 Issue of August, 1941. 
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There is another widespread prejudice against Catholicism 
which contributes materially to ignorance of things Catholic. 
It takes the form of a fear that if one becomes in any way inter- 
ested in the Church, even to attack her, one is in imminent 
danger of conversion. Interest in other religions never causes 
one’s friends to predict conversion. Why should Catholicism be 
unique? Why should even active antagonism to her on the part 
of honest persons be regarded with misgivings? There is but one 
satisfactory answer. 


‘Perhaps even those who are most anti-Catholic are subconsciously 
aware of the fact that Catholicism is attractive because Catholicism 
is true. It is difficult, on any other hypothesis, to explain the 
widespread conviction that an interest in Rome is a danger signal, 
and that safety can only be assured by resolutely ignoring Catholicism. 

“The fact is, as Mr. Chesterton has pointed out, that it is impos- 
sible to be fair to Catholicism. 

“You can either accept, attack, or ignore Catholicism. The one 
thing you cannot do is to be fair to the Faith without steadily di- 
minishing the distance which separates you from the Faith” (Lunn. 
“‘Now I see,”’ pp. 34-35). 


There are others, however, who are convinced of the truth of 
Catholicism, but who nevertheless lack faith. Many say, and 
some with deep conviction: ‘‘If I were to join a Church, I’d bea 
Catholic.” For instance, Robert Hugh Benson was convinced 
of the truth of Catholicism long before he was able to believe in it 
on the authority of God revealing, which is the essential motive of 
faith. Later, able to believe, he entered the Church. The gift of 
faith is a mystery, and we can mention it only in passing. It is, 
after all, ‘‘a divine operation wrought in the dark, even though it 
may seem to be embodied in intellectual arguments and his- 
torical facts’’ (Benson, ‘“‘Confessions of a Convert,” pp. 4-5). 
Neither the convert nor the theologian can explain its workings. 
Each after his investigation states his findings in the words of 
Scripture. The theologian confesses that ‘‘the Spirit breatheth 
where He wills.” And the convert testifies in the words of the 
man born blind: ‘One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.”” This we know: intellectual conviction is a prereq- 
uisite for faith, as faith is for conversion. “It is a truism that 
some souls are intellectually convinced of the truth of the faith, 
long before they have faith in the truth” (McNabb, “Faith,” p. 
147). On the other hand, some are intellectually convinced but 
mever receive the gift of faith. William Cobbett, for instance, 
confessed repeatedly the validity of Catholic claims, but be- 
cause he lacked faith he was never converted. 
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But what of those who are converted? They enter the Church 
believing that they will find therein their heart’s desire. And 
when once they are within the fold, they testify that the reality 
far surpasses their expectations. 

What is the value of this testimony? Can we say that con- 
versions are proof of the claims of Catholicism? The argument 
from authority is never really conclusive. Its extensive use is 
one of the reasons for the lowered esteem in which Thomistic 
philosophy not so long ago found itself. ‘‘Ipse dixit,” is no 
proof for an assertion. A man’s opinion is as good as his reasons, 
no better; but, as Professor Adler has observed, ‘‘the assumption 
is always in favor of great authors” (Mortimer Adler, ‘“‘Reading,” 
St. John’s Lectures, 1938-39). Men of superior intelligence are 
better equipped to weigh minutely the intrinsic value of the evi- 
dence for and against a particular claim. Accordingly, we are 
considering the conclusions of outstanding converts. They are 
less likely to be deceived, and we have every assurance that they 
sought truth honestly. 

Now, the sincerity of any testimony is assured when it entails 
suffering; and, obviously, the greater the suffering, the greater 
the challenge of the testimony. For instance, the sufferings and 
deaths of the martyrs, humanly considered, are the supreme 
witness that they rated their convictions more highly than life. 

In a similar manner, though to a somewhat less degree, the 
suffering entailed in conversion is a supreme human guarantee 
that converts esteemed the truth more than its cost—and often the 
cost was great. 

Despite man’s endless quest for truth, he frequently experiences 
great difficulty in accepting it. 


“There is an ethical problem at the root of our philosophical 
difficulties; for men are most anxious to find truth, but very reluctant 
to accept it. We do not like to be cornered by rational evidence, 
and even when truth is there, in its impersonal and commanding 
objectivity, our greatest difficulty still remains; it is for me to bow 
to it in spite of the fact that it is not exclusively mine, for you to 
accept it though it cannot be exclusively yours. In short, finding 
out truth is not so hard; what is hard is not to run away from 
truth once we have found it. ... The greatest among philosophers 
are those who do not flinch in the presence of truth, but welcome it 
with the simple words: ‘Yes, Amen’”’ (Gilson, “The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience’’). 


Gilson has put the crux of the problem of accepting truth plainly. 
It is basically ethical. The discovery of truth is intellectual; 
its acceptance, moral. For this reason a man must havea certain 
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facility in the moral virtues if he is to welcome truth whenever 
and wherever he finds it. Such acceptance is at Jeast implicit 
admission of error; this requires humility, which they lack who 
fight against the known truth. Evidently, then, the fact that a 
man yearns for truth is no assurance that he will accept it, unless 
he seeks in humility. 

If to accept truth in general is difficult, what shall we say of ac- 
cepting religious truth? Many converts admit that they would 
never have taken the step even for the truth, except that they 
considered it an inescapable duty. Msgr. Benson, himself a con- 
vert, in his novel, ‘‘An Average Man,” has traced the history of a 
conversion that was never consummated. At one time the prin- 
cipal character was convinced of this duty to enter the Church 
and had resolved to so do; but the sacrifice involved was too 
great.?, As we say so readily (because often we fail to appre- 
ciate the degree of courage required), he lacked the courage of his 
convinctions. 

Public opinion is usually a tremendous obstacle in the path of 
the convert. We value our neighbor’s good esteem, and rightly 
so. Hence, the fear of its loss is a great deterrent. All sorts of 
motives are attributed to prominent converts, both in “discreet” 
whispers and in syndicated news columns. The prospective 
convert knows that he will be accused of sentimentality, of intel- 
lectual suicide, of being the victim of trickery, and the like. It 
is this passing from a secured reputation into suspicion that 
most men fear. Nor is the suspicion limited to those alone whom 
they leave; it is commonly shared also by those to whom they 
come. After his conversion Newman was suspected by Angli- 
cans and Catholics alike; and it was not until very late in life 
that his new brethren ceased altogether to doubt his sincerity. 
Similarly, a recent convert, the late Heywood Broun, remarked 
shortly before his baptism: ‘If I do go into the Church, I may 
be accused of wanting to cover up my ‘pinkness,’ or my alleged 
radicalism. But this I believe will be counterbalanced by those 
who will accuse me of joining the Church to undermine it from 
within. I have therefore decided to ignore public opinion” 
(quoted by Sheen in ‘‘Heywood Broun,” in The Catholic Mind, 
March 22, 1940, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 89, p. 116). Another ex- 
ample in our own times is Dorothy Day, a convert of a few years, 
who is still suspected by some of “‘boring from within.”’ 

A further trial sustained by converts is the loss of friends. Few 
things are so painful as to know that one is to be cut off from one’s 


2 It was noted above that the reasons for conversions fell into two general classes: 
lack of faith and positive infidelity. The former was treated at the time; the latter 
is considered here. 
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friends and acquaintances. And few things so divide men as 
difference in religion! This has been the almost universal ex- 
perience of converts. ‘‘Nothing in my life has been harder,” 
confesses Fr. Delany, “than to part with my many friends” 
(Delany, ““Why Rome?” p. ix). Another convert, Theodore 
Maynard, became a Catholic without informing even his family, 
for he anticipated the lamentable, yet otherwise unavoidable dis- 
sensions that would have resulted. 

Often, too, conversion works real economic hardship on the 
individual and—what is far harder to bear—on his family as well. 
This is particularly true of Protestant ministers who must earn a 
livelihood and who are utterly unfitted for any save their minis- 
terial work. ‘‘Many of the clergy are married and have 
children, and they must carry on for the sake of their families. 
It takes real moral courage under such circumstances to admit 
that to be a Catholic we must be in communion with the See of 
Peter” (Delany, op. cit., p. 30). 

Thus, conversion frequently requires real heroism,* since con- 
verts must sacrifice the things men naturally esteem most sacred. 
Reputation and friends and family are among the more impor- 
tant, though there is yet another. Itisintellectual independence. 
Submission to the Church has been built into a terrifying spectre, 
for though man wants certainty, he is very loath to surrender the 
“freedom” of uncertainty. It isa strange paradox. His uncer- 
tainty is the source of real pain and frustration, but he fears the 
restraint of certainty. This results from seeing only one aspect 
of theissue. Truth is enslaving, yet it is the greatest of liberators. 
Once man recognizes a thing as certainly true, he is no longer free 
to accept or reject: he is the slave of truth. Nevertheless, 
truth actually bestows not slavery but freedom. It does not 
force man to limit his attention to itself; rather it opens to him 
new vistas to be explored. The horizon broadens from the van- 
tage point of each new summit of truth attained. If it were not 
so, man would not grow through the discovery of truth, and liberal 
education would be a fraud and an enslaver. 

Still, man has the unhappy faculty of anticipating the worst. 
Often he shuns evil with greater vigor than he pursues blessings. 
The prospective convert feels that he is giving up the very liberty 
that makes life worth living, and accepting instead a life of intel- 
lectual and moral servitude. This is one of the chief reasons why 


3 Undoubtedly, some of the more difficult conversions are moral miracles, for with- 
out considerable supernatural assistance human nature would have been unequal to 
the duty incumbent upon it. Indeed, in every conversion there is a supernatural 
element at work, namely, faith. But it would be difficult to demonstrate the factum 
sensibtle, extraordinarium et divinum. Moral miracles are relatively difficult of proof 
in any case, especially in this instance. 
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converts find the reality so superior to the anticipation, for they 
suddenly discover that the truths they are obliged to accept, far 
from robbing them of what they have, endow them with new 
power. Thus, truth liberates from the real slave-masters of 
ignorance and error. ‘‘And you shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.”’ 

If it were possible to convince non-Catholics of this, conversions 
would be multiplied enormously, for it is ‘‘no easy task for the 
Protestant (or for the rationalist for that matter) whose whole out- 
look in the spiritual direction has been determined by his likes 
and dislikes, who has been accustomed to a religion that costs 
him little and claims the right of private judgment, who has de- 
tested being told what to believe and what to do; in a word, who 
has been habitually indisposed, mentally and spiritually, for 
anything approaching unconditional submission’ (Benson, op. 
cit., p. 32, italics mine). Simply because they seem to them- 
selves to be sacrificing freedom for slavery, the obstacle becomes 
insuperable. If only they knew that the reality was the very 
opposite, that they were surrendering slavery for freedom! Un- 
fortunately, experience is a post-factum teacher. 

To describe within our present limits the emotional and mental 
conflict endured by converts is obviously impossible. We have 
their testimony of it, and we know that for some of them at least 
it is nothing short of soul-rending. The really great decisions in a 
man’s life are few, but painful. And when the cost is so great 
and the prospect so terrifying, who can attempt to put into words 
the ensuing struggle? One who has experienced it writes thus: 


“*...One is drawn every way at once; the soul aches as in intoler- 
able pain. ... To submit to the Church seems, in prospect, to be 
going out from the familiar and the beloved and the understood 
into a huge, heartless wilderness, where one will be eyed and doubted 
and snubbed. 

“*. . . When a soul reaches a certain pitch of conflict, it ceases to 
be absolutely logical; it is rather a very tender, raw thing, with all 
its fibres stretched to agony, shrinking from the lightest touch, de- 
siring to be dealt with only by Hands that have been pierced. Then 
it is handled roughly, pushed this way and that by a man who under- 
stands nothing, who lives in a bright light towards which the 
sensitive soul of the convert is reaching out with unutterable pain. 
Is it any wonder that again and again the miserable thing creeps 
back into the twilight sooner than bear any more, believing that a 
half-light with charity must be nearer to God’s heart than the 
glare of a desert?’”’ (Benson, op. cit., pp. 89-90). 


Yet, despite the pain and hardship often attendant on conver- 
sion, men do enter the Church! We ask no further proof of their 
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sincerity. Men endure suffering voluntarily only when it is the 
inevitable condition for the attainment of what they consider a 
greater good. 

But converts not only enter the Church believing in what they 
hope to find; they admit to a recompense far exceeding even the 
cost. On this account converts, among whom are some of the 
greatest truth-seekers the world has known, remain Catholics. 
Here we are faced again with an alternative: either these men 
found the truth they sought, or they were deceived into thinking 
that they had found it. But the latter is scarcely imaginable, 
for such seekers are not to be deceived. It is difficult to deceive 
the human heart in a matter so fundamental to it. It knows 
when it is happy and when it is not; and if a man gives himself 
opportunity to think, he too will know. Of course, he can run 
away from the fact with such obstinacy that he fails to recognize 
it explicitly. Nevertheless, no intelligent man is deceived as to his 
happiness. He knows that he is truly happy only when he can 
assure himself that his happiness no man and no circumstance can 
take from him. 

Men who had searched long and consciously for happiness, 
who had been deceived so often, could be held only momentarily 
by any new deception. They could not fail to recognize true 
happiness when they found it. They knew too well what it is 
not, to be deceived as to what it was. Obviously, the converts 
must have found truth. 

This, then, is the significance of conversions. Converts find 
happiness because they find God and His truth in Catholicism. 
Since, therefore, they discover in Catholicism what the Church 
claims to offer, the claims themselves are true. For if the claims 
were false, these very converts who love the truth would be the 
first to denounce them. One cannot imagine a Paul, an Augus- 
tine, a Newman, a Manning, a Brownson, a Chesterton, and a 
Claudel (to mention only a few names), championing falsehood 
and living it in their own lives. It would be unnatural, incred- 
ible. Human nature does not, cannot, function in that way. 
And the more intimately one acquaints oneself with such men, their 
lives and characters, the more incredible it becomes. Truth- 
seekers they were; truth-lovers they remained. There is no 
other conclusion possible. They found happiness because they 
found the Truth and the liberty and the self-expression they 
sought in Catholicism. . 

Accordingly, herein lies a last hope for a world despairing of 
happiness. Augustine, among the greatest truth-seekers of all 
time, has pointed the way, that was followed by all who have 
found true happiness. His cry has rung down the centuries, and 
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is as true for the world to-day as it was when first uttered: ‘‘Seek 
what ye seek, but not where ye seek it.” Can we find a more 
experienced guide—or company of guides? Like every other 
great-souled convert since his time, Augustine experienced 
“the rapture of the homeless waif, to whom the splendors of his 
Father’s house are suddenly revealed; the consolation of the 
mariner, whose storm-tossed vessel finally attains the sheltered 
port; the gratitude of the lonely wanderer, long lost in cold and 
darkness, who shares at last . . . the warmth and light of God’s 
great spiritual home!’ (Stoddard, “Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” p. 
222). 








Again the Forgotten Man 
By M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 


It is strange how indifferent we are to the interests of the 
farmer. By “we’’ I mean Catholics, both laity and clergy. If 
a great many of us have really been aroused and are taking 
notice, there is no manifestation of it which arrests public atten- 
tion. 

We are not, at least in this generation, forgetful of the laboring 
man, of that large population employed in industry, in me- 
chanical trades, and in thousands of occupations of a kindred 
nature. The public everywhere has constant evidence of our 
interest. Labor has its protagonists as well as its devoted 
students on the staff of practically every Catholic college. Catho- 
lic literature in the form of diocesan and weekly papers, reviews, 
magazines, etc., abounds in contributions to the cause. There 
are summer schools, labor classes, study clubs, organizations of 
various kinds, constantly springing up in every quarter. Our 
sympathy, our willingness to assist, can no longer be questioned. 

But now, what of the farmer? In campaign speeches Mr. 
Wendell Willkie crystallized his information in the following 
statement: “In the United States twenty-four per cent of the 
population are living on the land, and this twenty-four per cent 
receives twelve per cent of the national income.’’ No one at 
all familiar with the economics affecting the farmer or with the 
farmer’s position in general has any doubt that Mr. Willkie’s 
information was absolutely accurate. 

It is worth while calling a halt here for a moment so that we 
may try to realize what such a condition of things must mean 
in any country. Twenty-four per cent of the nation’s population 
continually deprived of half of their lawful earnings, and that 
twenty-four per cent the particular portion of the population who 
work the longest hours! 

Recently, while presenting the budget for the coming year 
in the Canadian House of Commons, the Minister of Finance 
pointed out that one-half the earnings of all the people in that 
country would be taken in taxation by the Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal Governments. Nothing so startling, so appalling, 
had ever before been uttered by a Department of Finance any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere. Nevertheless, this describes 
exactly the burden imposed on the farming population of the 
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United States and Canada unbrokenly during the past twenty 
years—since a year or two after the Armistice of 1918. The 
consequences of so complete a collapse of social justice, so de- 
structive, so widespread, so unceasing, are, of course, beyond all 
calculation. But, in any case, herein lies the full explanation 
of that rapidly increasing rural depopulation which everyone 
views with alarm. How can young men or young women, hoping 
to make homes or fix themselves in a career, be expected to con- 
tinue in an occupation which promises nothing but failure and a 
fast-approaching bankruptcy year after year? 

That farming is the basic occupation of a country seems a 
principle of universal acceptation among economists. How then 
can we look for the end of a depression or the ultimate relief of 
aggravating unemployment in a structure whose base is tottering 
and sooner or later must entirely collapse? 

Now, what I should venture to say is simply this: we the 
Catholics of the United States, clergy and laity, are living, and 
for several years have been living, in the midst of all this, and is 
it not simply the case that we seem to treat the whole matter 
with the utmost indifference? Any decisive and permanent 
remedying of the situation would have immediately improved 
the economic condition of our country, would have done much to 
eradicate the monstrous crime of a widespread social injustice, 
would have kept hundreds of thousands of our own people on 
the land and thereby contributed in no small measure to the one 
great purpose for which Holy Church exists. As a patriotic 
duty, as an obligation imposed by the great laws of justice and 
charity, as a work of genuine zeal, are we not called upon, one 
and all, to take some interest in the farmer’s unfortunate posi- 
tion? When will the Catholic Press undertake to give the 
matter adequate attention? Conventions under Catholic auspices 
are multiplying at a headlong rate. We are getting together for 
the promotion of all kinds of deserving movements. From coast to 
coast there is just one which concerns itself with rural residents; 
out of our twenty-two millions how many Catholics take any 
notice of it? Truly, if there is a remedy which can alleviate 
effectively the distress of agriculture, our efforts to discover it 
have been infinitesimally small. 

Of all measures brought before the Federal Government pro- 
posing to give the farm population something nearer their due 
share, the McNary-Hagan Bill would have proved by far the most 
effective. It was defeated in Congress, of course—its assured 
effectiveness defeated it. What might have happened if the 
Catholic population of the United States, responding to the call 
of conscience, had united in its support? 








Answers to Questions 


Mentioning Conceptives in Catholic Weekly 


Question: A local druggist wants us to run the enclosed advertise- 
ment in our diocesan weekly: 


WE ARE ON THE “WHITE LIST” 
One drug store that does not sell conceptive merchandise 
The Dawn & Dusk Drug Store 
444 Prairie Gem Drive 


We shall appreciate your opinion in the matter. 
HESITANT MANAGER. 


Answer: I would hesitate to endorse the above advertisement 
in its present form. I think that the same purpose can be said 
more effectively by suggestion. This form might be unobjec- 
tionable: 


The DAWN & DUSK DRUG STORE 
Has a Catholic Conscience in Selling 
444 Prairie Gem Drive 


I think the mere mention of conceptives might be a scandal to 
younger members of families. Besides, Catholic druggists should 
likewise refuse to sell improper magazines and books; they should 
conform to the entire program of the Legion of Decency. 


The Obligation of Saying Second Masses on Sundays and 
Holydays for Bishop’s Intention 


Question: In the June issue of the HomILetic a question was asked 
about the application of binated Masses. In our diocese we have been 
doing this for quite a few years, but you say that, if the Ordinary has not 
an Indult to this effect, he cannot command the Masses as a continued 
act. Our priests are growing tired of saying these Masses for intentions 
other than their own, especially since no one seems to know the purpose 
to which the stipends are being devoted. When the Ordinary received 
the Indult from Rome, he asked us how many Masses we would say a 
month for his intention. One priest promised two a month, but he has 
been sent a Mass intention for every Sunday and holyday. Is this 
priest bound to say all the Masses sent, or is he bound to say only the 
two a month promised? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: So that we may be agreed upon the premises, let us 
state the facts supposed. 
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(1) There was an Indult empowering the Ordinary to have 
priests say the second Mass when binating for his intentions, the 
stipends to be devoted to a diocesan need. 

(2) Rome specified how many of these second Masses were to 
be said for the Ordinary’s intentions, or declared the Masses were 
to be said for those intentions. 

Supposing the existence of the Indult the Ordinary’s right can- 
not be challenged; if this document specifies the precise number 
of Masses to be said by each priest, again there is no room for 
doubt. But if there is only a general statement to the effect that 
the Ordinary may receive stipends for these second Masses, then 
the question to be determined is just how many Masses must be 
left to the priests’ own free determination to satisfy the right the 
theologians say the priests have to some of their Masses. 

A partial parallel is found in the case of Religious priests, who 
are left by their Orders or Congregations a certain number of free 
Masses for private devotion—an application of a dictate of the 
natural law. Some institutes leave two Masses a month to each 
priest; others as many as four a month; still others fewer than 
twoamonth. In the case under discussion the principle that ap- 
pears to have application is this: that up to one-fourth does not 
substantially diminish a thing. Hence, according to canonists 
Religious men or women can spend up to one-fourth of their 
inheritance or competency with permission, without thereby 
violating the common law forbidding them to dispose of their 
property inter vivos. I would say then that up to ten Masses a 
year, or even twelve, could be held out by these priests without 
going counter to the mandate of Rome of saying the second Masses 
for the Ordinary’s intention. But again, this supposes that the 
exact number has not been specifically mentioned in the Indult. 


Annual Dispensation from Hearing Mass.—Denial of Ecclesi- 
astical Burial to Negligent Catholics 


Questions: Permit me to put before you some questions, the solu- 
tion of which would help me greatly. 

(1) Does the bishop or pastor have the right to give dispensation not 
to hear Mass once a year for the purpose of recreation—hunting, fishing, 
etc.? 

(2) May a parish priest concede ecclesiastical burial: (a) to a person 
who died in a state of unlawful marriage; (b) to a young person (nine- 
teen years old) who has not received his first Communion; (c) to those 
who have neglected their Easter duty for more than five years (and thus 
can be regarded as public sinners in the sense of Canon 1240, § 6)? 

(3) Is the priest absolutely obliged to investigate the persons men- 
tioned regarding their standing with the Church? 

READER. 
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Answers: (1) Yes; some theologians would say that a person 
might be excused once a year for such a purpose, because the grave 
inconvenience that excuses from hearing Sunday Mass should be 
measured by human standards rather than by occurring necessi- 
ties in the strict sense of that term. 

(2) A person living in an invalid marriage notoriously known 
as such is a manifest and public sinner, and as such is deprived 
of Christian burial unless he gave signs of repentance before 
death. A young person not receiving his first Communion 
through his own negligence and yet nineteen years old might be a 
public sinner. But the chances are that he is not, but is merely a 
subnormal Catholic and such because of parental or pastoral neg- 
lect. The public sinner is such in a positive, not merely a nega- 
tive, sense. A youth such as that mentioned should certainly 
not be refused some form of Christian burial (omitting possibly 
the Mass), without the Ordinary’s acquiescence. 

The mere fact of having been away from Easter duty for five 
years does not make a person a public sinner. The fact may not 
be known to any extent, and may be excusable owing to lack of 
instruction. Again, the practice in post-Christian communities 
is to be lenient in this matter of denying Christian burial, and to 
refer all doubtful cases to the Ordinary. 

(3) Yes; to the extent that the pastor is to ascertain whether 
the person to be buried is certainly or doubtfully in one of the 
categories to whom Christian burial is to be forbidden. If the 
person is certainly in one of these categories, the pastor must 
refuse to grant him ecclesiastical burial in any of its degrees; if 
the case is doubtful, the pastor should consult the Ordinary. 
But the pastor should always be slow to make up his mind that 
the person is certainly in a forbidden category (for example, in 
the case of a suicide, who may have been morally irresponsible). 


Liturgical Enthusiasts and Violations of Rubrics 


Question: Am I as a pastor justified in allowing the children of my 
school to say aloud the words of the Canon of the Mass in order that they 
may come to a better appreciation of the nature of the Mass? 


Not AN INTENTIONAL LITURGICAL FADDIST. 


Answer: No; the Holy See has answered that, while the 
Missa recitata has a limited approval, the Local Ordinary must 
decide when it interferes with other priests celebrating or with 
the faithful preferring their own manner of assistance at Mass; 
in no case may the recitantes pronounce the words of the Canon 
audibly. 
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Besides, both children and adults will learn an appreciation of 
the Mass only in one way, and that is by being taught the dogma 
of the Mass in keeping with their capacity. Without dogma there 
is no sound devotion—dogma formally or informally known. 
Preoccupation with externals is seemingly leading some priests 
into wild statements and into wild actions. Some years ago a 
priest, writing in one of our Catholic weeklies, waxed eloquent 
over the insight he got into the Mass from assisting at a Missa 
ad populum in Maria-Laach as a World War veteran before he 
began his study for the priesthood. Then he saw how novices 
and brothers in that monastery had Eucharistic devotion vital- 
ized for them by bringing up their altar breads. What liturgical 
extravagance! Of course, be it remembered that there are in 
Europe many monasteries and cathedrals going back over seven 
centuries or more. These may have had their own rites for two 
hundred years before St. Pius prescribed the present rubrics of 
the Missal. But we in this country have no such prescriptions 
against the Missal. 

Recently I heard of an old lady who was disturbed, not by war 
and the rumors of war, but by her pastor saying Mass in the aisle 
of the church—a Missa ad populum, no doubt. Then some years 
ago I was told of a priest who at a meeting of some Catholic ac- 
tivity set up a portable altar in the sanctuary of the convent chapel 
and said Mass on it facing the congregation—presumably another 
instance of a Missa ad populum. I know of no faculty whereby 
local Ordinaries can allow the use of a portable altar under such 
conditions, right in front of a marble altar. Disordered liturgical 
zeal no doubt excused the officiating Miturgist from the objective 
guilt of thus violating an important precept of the Church’s laws. 
How foreign are such aberrations of rubrics from the sentiments 
expressed in the following apostrophe on the Church’s ceremonies 
when performed as prescribed by the Voice of Christ on earth: 


“What shall I say of the sentiments of the Church on this subject? 
Does she not observe uniformity in her practices? What is done at 
Rome, is it not likewise done in France, Poland, Germany, in the 
Indies, and other parts of the world? Has she not everywhere the 
same sacrifice, the same ceremonies, and the same language? And, 
though at first objections were raised against celebrating in a language 
not understood by all, nevertheless, to persevere in the same spirit, 
the Church, after having duly weighed this difficulty and put in the 
balance with it the inconveniences that would result from permitting 
each country to have Mass celebrated in its own language—the 
Church, I say, decided that all should be unanimous and uniform in 
all things. She decreed that all nations should conform to the prac- 
tices which she had established regardless of the complaints on the 
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subject. And, for what reason? Not to mention that God is hon- 
ored by this practice, such conformity closes the door against many 
abuses. Oh! if you had seen, I will not say the deformity, the diver- 
sity of ceremonies in the Mass forty years ago, it would have made 
you blush for shame. It seems to me there was nothing in the world 
more painful to behold than the different modes in which Mass was 
celebrated; some began with the Pater Noster; others took the 
chasuble in their hands, and said Introibo; then they put on this 
same chasuble. I was once at St. Germain en Laye, where I re- 
marked seven or eight priests, all of whom said Mass differently: one 
did it in one manner, another in another; it was a diversity worthy 
of tears. But now, God be blessed for having, in His divine good- 
ness, by degrees applied a remedy to this great evil; it is not yet 
altogether removed; for alas! how much diversity still appears in the 
celebration of the Sacred Mysteries! How many priests still re- 
main in their singularity, not caring to have themselves instructed, 
or to adopt the manner proper to produce that uniformity prescribed 
by the Rubrics!” 


The sentiments sound very much up-to-date but they were 
uttered nearly three hundred years ago (to be exact, on May 13, 
1659) by St. Vincent de Paul in a Conference on Uniformity given 
at Saint Lazare to the priests and brothers of his Congregation. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Communications from Our Readers 
The New Revision of the N. T. 


VerRY Rev. EDITorRs: 

In your June issue, Father Callan answers a number of questions con- 
cerning the recent revision of the New Testament. These answers, it 
seems to me, are all to the point—with one exception. The question 
under No. 7 is based on an error, and, very strangely, Father Callan does 
not correct the error in his answer. I quote: ‘Serious complaints 
have been received about the new wording of the Our Father... .” 
The Reply was: ‘Those responsible for these changes have said that 
they are more in accord with the Latin Vulgate... .” 

It is quite likely that these complaints had reference to “forgive us 
our debts’ (instead of ‘“‘trespasses’’) in the Our Father. Now, it 
happens that the new version does not introduce a change here, for 
Matt., vi. 12, in the Rheims text is: ‘‘And forgive us our debts, as we 
also forgive our debtors.”’ Luke, xi. 4, has it: ‘And forgive us our 
sins, for we also forgive everyone that is indebted to us.” It is true 
the older Version has ‘our supersubstantial bread” in verse 11; the 
present reading is “‘our daily bread,” agreeing with Luke, xi. 3. 

Perhaps most Catholics, because they are so familiar with “‘tres- 
passes” (and knowing little about the Bible), look upon the Protestant 
(?) ‘‘debts . . . debtors’ as though the terms were evidently incorrect. 
How many Catholics among clergy and laity know what follows? 

Protestants—excepting Episcopalians—say the Lord’s Prayer as it is 
in the Catholic Bible. Even the little Doxology at the end (“For Thine 
is the glory .. .’””) is not Protestant but Catholic. It is being said to-day, 
at the end of the Our Father, in one of the Catholic Churches of an 
Eastern Rite—just which one, I have forgotten. 

Catholics, on the other hand, say the Our Father as it is in a Prot- 
estant Bible, the New Testament of Tyndale. And, in doing so, we 
are implicitly obeying the command of King Henry VIII of England. 
Isn’t that something to be proud of! In Henry’s time there were several 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer in English, so to bring about uniformity 
he directed this particular version to be used. That was in 1541, after 
he apostatized. The Catholics in England unfortunately adopted the 
same form, and all English-speaking Catholics ever since follow them. 

Isn’t it about time that we Catholics, at least in the United States, 
free ourselves from the baneful shadow of Henry VIII? ‘Trespasses’’ 
does not correctly convey the sense of Our Lord’s words; it is difficult 
to pronounce, and children do not understand it at all (see ‘‘Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” s.v. Lord’s Prayer). 
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As to introducing ‘‘Holy Spirit’ into the Doxology and into the Sign 
of the Cross, we could hardly be accused of ‘‘modernism” if we recall 
(or accept the information) that Archbishop Kenrick used the term in 
his translation of the Four Gospels made in 1849, and in his Acts of 
the Apostles made in 1851. If the bishops of the country in the eighties 
had carried out their intention of “giving preference to the Kenrick 
Version over all others,’’ the faithful would long since be accustomed to 
“baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit,” as read on Trinity Sunday. And on Pentecost they 
would hear: ‘And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit... .” 

If to the foregoing I might add a few words, pointing out what I 
do not like in the New Version, my remarks would concern mostly those 
translations in St. John’s Gospel which in the original Greek are some 
form of “‘gignomai,”’ which generally has the meanings: “to become, to 
happen, to be born, to be, to occur,” but not ‘“‘to be made.” In the 
April, 1939, issue of this Review, the undersigned expressed his belief 
that “‘became flesh” is preferable to ‘“‘was made flesh.” A prominent 
Scripture professor, one of the editors of the New Revision, agreed 
(ten years ago) that “became” is preferable to ‘‘was made’; and he 
also wrote: ‘‘The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became man 
rather than was made man.” 

In the issue of August, 1939, Thomas J. Kennedy’s article was mainly 
concerned about the correct translation of ‘‘gignomai’”’; and it seemed 
to the present writer that it was shown quite clearly why the several 
“was made’s’” are not correct renderings of the Greek. It would be 
useless to say more on these points here. 

In John, i. 15, we now have “has been set above me”’ (originally 
made), which is perhaps an improvement; but the passive voice seems 
incorrect as a translation of the Greek, and inexact from a dogmatic 
standpoint. There could have been no question of actually ‘‘setting”’ 
or placing the Divine Word (or the Messiah, if you will) above the 
Baptist, for from all eternity He essentially was, and continues #0 be, 
above the Baptist. One could not think of ‘‘setting’’ God the Father 
above the Baptist. It is true that the Rheims text also is in the passive 
voice (‘‘is preferred before me’’), but it can be understood properly, as 
Dr. Callan explains in his “The Four Gospels,” thus: that the Messiah 
is preferred before the Baptist in ‘‘the designs and counsels of the 
Eternal Father.”” But we are not now concerned in explaining what we 
have, but in making an exact translation that needs no explanation. I 
feel that the passive voice is at fault. 

I had some correspondence with one of the editors of the New Ver- 
sion, who could see no difference in the use of the active or passive voice 
here, saying that “John loves Mary’ and ‘“‘Mary is loved by John” 
have the same meaning. True. John is on the top of a hill. I say 
that he walked there. Another says that he was carried there. Do we 
express the same idea? But to return to our text. 
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It most probably will be admitted that the Greek means: ‘He ranks 
above me in dignity.”” The whole sentence might be put thus: ‘He 
who comes after me is my superior, because he was prior to me.” It 
is almost impossible to convey in one word the sense of the Latin im- 
perfect tense in erat: was and continues to be. The Word was not 
merely before the Baptist; He still exists. The sense is better conveyed 
thus: ‘“‘.. . because He was in existence before me.”’ 

Please compare the above, “is my superior,’’ with the Synoptics 
in Matt., iii. 11, Mark, i. 7, Luke, iii. 16: ‘‘mightier than I.” The 
Synoptics seem to use a popular word “might,” whereas St. John the 
Evangelist uses a more refined one, signifying dignity. 

In John, i. 16, we have the familiar ‘‘grace for grace,”’ and a note 
explains that the phrase means ‘‘a continuous flow of grace from Christ,”’ 
etc. But why not make the text read “grace on grace,” or “‘grace upon 
grace”? Surely “grace for grace’ cannot be the correct meaning. 
“God gives us a grace, and we give God a grace’’—that is probably the 
literal meaning of the present phrase, as an ordinary reader would see 
it. But this translation ought to be such that an ordinary man can 
understand it with the fewest possible notes. 

It is a mystery to the present writer why the Board of Editors per- 
mitted John, viii. 25, to read: ‘‘‘Who art thou?’ Jesus said to them, 
“Why do I speak to you at all!’”” Ought not that exclamation point 
to be an interrogation point? Granted that some Greek MSS. have 
that meaning, why select it? Can we imagine that Christ would have 
answered such a direct question in such meaningless (?) words? If you 
will pardon the levity, Christ’s words in the New Version mean to me: 
“It is none of your business who I am. Why do I degrade myself in 
talking to you at all?”” Would not the old Rheims be preferable? 
This is: ‘Who art thou?. . . .The beginning, who also speak unto 
you.” This is probably a reference to the first chapter in John: “All 
things came into being through Him.’’ Or, if you prefer another 
Greek text: ‘Who art thou?.... Even the same that I said to you from 
the beginning.” It would seem that the Pharisees had a right to ask 
the question they did (even though they may not have been sincere), 
and, since so much depended on the answer (the truth of Christ’s 
mission), they could reasonably expect an intelligible reply. 

Very strangely, in John, ii. 9, where we might expect ‘“‘was made,” 
the Revised Version has ‘‘had become’’—which is perfectly correct. 
“‘Now when the chief steward had tasted the water after it had become 
wine... .’’ Yet, since the water did not become wine as grape juice 
becomes wine, and since Christ really made the water into wine, why 
not retain the ‘‘made”’ of the Rheims, in some form at least? Thus: 

. had tasted the water that had been made into wine.”” Or perhaps, 
as it is in the Slavonic text (as I am told): ‘“‘. . . had tasted the wine 
made from water’’? F. Jos. Mutcu. 


” 








Homiletic Bart 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Perseverance 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


“Who also will confirm you unto the end without crime’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Good intentions not enough to save us without steadfast execution of 
them. 

(2) Reasons for failure to persevere in grace. 

(a) Fickleness, and its suggested remedy. 
(b) Also lingering effects of past sins, which should not dismay a soul. 

(3) The law of habit works both ways. Evil suggestions are not sinful, 
and can scarcely be avoided. 

(4) Remissness in prayerful vigilance the chief cause of failures to per- 
severe. Penitent too readily takes his new life for granted. The 
crucial moment before we get our spiritual ‘‘second wind.” 

(5) Watch and pray always. Good life doesn’t win us grace of final 
perseverance, but disposes God to grant it. 


Well begun is half done, but only half done. Doing things by halves 
is not the way to succeed, either for this world or the next. We are told 
that the road to hell is paved with good intentions; and though no one 
has come back from there to verify the statement, we can well imagine 
it being true. The average man who possibly loses his soul has not 
been a monster of wickedness, filled with malice and depravity. This 
does not seem to have been true of Dives, that character in the parable 
whom Christ consigned to eternal torments. For all we know, he was a 
respectable citizen, and probably a member in good standing of the best 
clubs. Unless we had access to more data than the Gospel furnishes, 
it were rash judgment of him to think otherwise. The fellow may have 
brimmed with good intentions. Whether this was so of Dives, it is 
plainly so of many sinners. They have a hankering to do better, but 
never quite get round toit. Death finds them still hankering, but doing 
nothing about it. 

Or they even make a stab at being better from time to time. They go 
to confession. They are sorry for their misdeeds. They have a good 
mind to stop them once and for all. They have compunction and a firm 
will to do better. If they died in these sentiments, their souls would be 
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saved. But the warmth of subsequent temptation sends their better 
sentiments oozing out of them like perspiration, and they are back to 
their old tricks. Like the dog (to use the Scriptural phrase), they return 
to their vomit. Seemingly they cannot stick a thing out; and, unfor- 
tunately for them, heaven has been promised only to the stick-to-itive: 
“He that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved’”’ (Matt., x. 22). 
Consequently, it should not surprise us to hear that the way to hell is 
paved with good intentions—that the way is thronged with souls who 
are only half bad, who have in fact half a notion to save themselves, 
make sundry attempts at doing so, but don’t see the matter through. 


Fickleness as a Cause of Failure 


The failure of some to persevere in grace is due to fickleness. They 
have difficulty pinning themselves down to a course of action. They 
are forever changing their minds, for no rime or reason: “A holy man 
continueth in wisdom as the sun: but a fool is changed as the moon” 
(Ecclus., xxvii. 12). They lack stability, depth of purpose, settled be- 
havior. Their acquaintances dismiss them as erratic, and say that 
nothing they might do could be surprising. They are teetotalers one 
month and guzzlers the next. They do things by spasms, such as break- 
ing out in a rash of piety and going to daily Mass for a while, and later on 
not even bothering to go to Mass on Sunday. 

The poor things are much to be pitied. Their case is not pathological 
enough to warrant their being clapped into a strait-jacket, which 
would at least insure them physical stability; and yet there is a deal of 
the psychopathic about them. The only thing they can really count on in 
their lives is the clocklike recurrence of physical appetite and evil tend- 
ency. Now, their only hope is to revive their better sentiments and 
galvanize their resolution every single day. Not only must they pray 
hard; they must learn to pray thoughtfully. They must strive to keep 
steadfast in mind those powerful truths of religion which are calculated 
to secure their volatile sentiments and deepen their shallow purpose. 
Truth is stable; it is only the mind of man that changes. By daily re- 
flection in some shape or form they must learn how to anchor their 
drifting souls to the saving truths of eternity. Else they shall find some 
day that they have drifted into hell. 


Habitual Tendencies to Evil 


Developed tendencies to wrongdoing are another source of failure to 
persevere in grace, after a soul has received Christ’s forgiveness in the 
Sacrament of Penance. “His bones shall be filled with the vices of his 
youth,” we read in holy Job (xx. 11). If an habitual leaning to some 
vice has been allowed to form in a person’s life, it is bound to prove 
troublesome, however resolute and final his change of heart may be. 
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Habits are got rid of pretty much as they are formed—gradually. In 
early youth it may be possible to slough off a sin at once, however re- 
peatedly it had been indulged. But such resilience of conduct and the 
easy victories it may bring are not to be looked for in the mature man. 
Doubtless, St. Augustine had many bitter reminders of having once cul- 
tivated the fleshpots. Not that he relapsed into his former sins, but that 
they blackmailed his soul for many a day, and extorted from it that 
comparative serenity in goodness which it might have otherwise en- 
joyed. 

If the heroic resolve of the saintly penitent does not at once abolish 
all trace of past indulgence, the average convert to a better life need not 
be dismayed if sometimes such traces play hob with his best-laid plans of 
serving God wholeheartedly. ‘He asked for it,’’ as we say. By his 
repeated falls he allowed sinful affections to get a deadly grip on him, to 
become second nature. He greatly complicated the task of saving his 
soul. He danced over and over again to the strains of the flesh, and now 
he must pay the fiddler. Unruffled contentment in well-doing is not for 
him—not for a while at least. But however beleaguered his will by the 
settled perversity of his feelings—nay, even though he should relapse, 
and then relapse again—he must not be dismayed. The law of habit 
works both ways. Repeated denial of temptation forms habits of virtue 
just as surely as repeated indulgence forms habits of evil. Complete 
and secure return to spiritual well-being is not beyond the determined 
penitent; but due to complications of a bad habit, it will require some- 
what longer. 

Many persons, though alienated from serious sin and leading fervent 
lives, complain of being pestered with evil suggestions, lewd imaginings, 
and so forth. Such caterwauling of the flesh does not argue past in- 
fidelity, since there are instances of it in the histories of Saints like 
Catherine of Siena, whose lives had been blameless throughout. These 
suggestions and their correspondent feelings in the sphere of instinct are 
horribly irksome to a good soul; but we must remember that they are 
not sinful as such. If there have been periods of gross negligence in 
one’s life, they can hardly help but occur. They are the mosquitoes of 
the mind, and there is no effective way to screen them out. But they 
cannot leave a sting of guilt unless we deliberately consent to them. Of 
course, it would be nicer not to have them so much as buzzing around 
us; but we should not expect the halcyon immunities of heaven while 
still in pilgrimage on this sinful earth. 


Remissness in Prayer as Cause of Failure 


In general, the failure of persons to hang on to grace is due to remiss- 
ness in prayer and vigilance. In the first stage of their conversion they 
pray with gusto. They have lately experienced their own abject weak- 
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ness, and consequently their dire need of God; and the surging memory 
of this gives momentum to their prayer. Disgust with sin, its baseness 
and deceits, is still fresh with them, and they grip the hand of Christ in 
prayer as grimly as the drowning Peter did. Then a considerable time 
goes by without their having relapsed into mortal sin. They seem to be 
getting settled in a virtuous life. They begin taking things for granted. 
The taut strings of amendment slacken, and are not promptly tightened 
again. A certain tedium creeps into their life—a faint nostalgia, per- 
haps, for the old haunts and excitements of the flesh. They become less 
sensitive to the approaches of sin; they hover around its occasions, 
maybe wondering with how much impunity they might now go into 
them. Temptation rears up anew if not resisted with alacrity. It lin- 
gers longer, leaving after it a vague sense of guilt; and this dispirits 
their prayer, which has already grown remiss, because they imagine that 
God is displeased with them. Christ does not seem as tender and close 
as when, just after their conversion, He was bearing the erring sheep 
back to the fold on His shoulder. If they would only bring the matter 
up in confession, they might get the enlightenment and encouragement 
they need; but their tendency now is to be less open with their con- 
fessor. 


Perseverance and Its Reward 


It is said that in a foot-race there comes a moment when the runner 
feels exhausted, when the zest with which he started is gone, and it is 
positively painful for him to continue. It is the moment when so many 
entrants fall out, and the champion comes into his own; a moment when 
the athlete must fiercely make his limbs perform until he gets his “‘second 
wind,” after which he may hope to finish the race with fluent ease, how- 
ever much he may have to accelerate his pace to win. St. Paul com- 
pared us to runners; and if we are to finish the race and reach heaven, 
we must learn to surmount such moments, to hang on doggedly to sancti- 
fying grace. As long as we are in the flesh, we may never safely relax 
our vigilance. ‘‘Watch and pray”’ is ever the order of the day for a sol- 
dier of Christ. God cannot be expected to sustain our souls in grace if 
we toy with temptation or dabble in the occasions of sin. He cannot 
be expected to give us His sustaining grace unless we ask for it insistently 
in prayer, in season and out. It is no achievement to have begun to be 
good, since anybody can begin anything. Only they deserve credit 
who go on with what they have started and see it through to a successful 
conclusion. 

The grace to die in the embrace of God—of final perseverance, as it is 
called—is the pearl of surpassing value which one should readily give a 
kingdom to possess. We cannot merit it by anything we do; we can only 
secure it by prayer, since it is a pure gift of God. To pray for the grace 
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of final perseverance, however, is not to pray for the chance to repent 
on one’s death-bed—if such impudent dawdling in sin can be imagined. 
But though a good life cannot be said to merit the priceless boon of con- 
stancy in grace until the very end, we can well imagine how powerfully 
God is disposed by our earnestness to grant it. Unflagging diligence 
in His service most surely invites the prize of everlasting happiness. 
Indeed, He has told us so Himself. In the Book of Apocalypse (ii. 10) 
we read: “Be thou faithful until death, and I will give thee the crown of 
life.” 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Renewing the Christian Spirit 


By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 
“Be renewed in the spirit of your mind’ (Eph., iv. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: A call for renewal of the Christian spirit. 
(1) The reason why this renewal is necessary. 
(2) This renewal means love of truth and resistance of deceit. 
(3) It means a preference of spiritual to material values. 
Conclusion: The world calls for men renewed in spirit. 


The Epistle of to-day’s Mass begins with a ringing command: “‘Be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind and put on the new man.” Again and 
again in his Epistles St. Paul strikes the same note: “Strip off the old 
man with his deeds and put on the new” (Col., iii. 10). “‘Purge out the 
old leaven” (I Cor., v. 7). ‘‘Let us lay aside the works of darkness, and 
put on the armor of light”’ (Rom., xiii. 12). “‘Mind the things that are 
above, not the things that are on the earth” (Col., iii. 2). With the per- 
sistence of a modern advertiser, the great Apostle constantly admonishes 
us Christians that we walk upon the earth intensely devoted to Him 
whose name we bear. There can be no placid, casual acceptance of the 
teachings of Christ. A casual Christian is a rotting Christian. One 
might almost say that such a one ceases to be a Christian, so different 
is he from the Saviour. He is no more entitled to be called a Christian 
than a man who spends his days leaning on a hoe can claim to be a 
farmer. 

Why was this command of St. Paul to ‘be renewed in the spirit” so 
frequently repeated? We could give no better answer than that of the 
late Gilbert Chesterton, who in that simple, incisive way of his remarked: 
“Men are naturally backsliders; human virtue tends of its own nature 
to rust or rot.’”” The germ of original sin is always working within us, 
and how effectively it can blind us to truth and slow down our apprecia- 
tion of virtue is clearly illustrated in to-day’s Gospel. Nothing the good 
king did could persuade his subjects to accept his hospitality. A first 
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and a second invitation is carried to them, but both were repudiated, 
and the king’s messengers were beaten and murdered. That kindness 
should be rewarded with such aggressive contempt, is a dire warning 
that ‘‘the inclination of the flesh is death’ (Rom., viii. 6). As Cardinal 
Newman observed, “barbarism is ever impeding over the civilized 
world.” If human nature is to be raised to the heights, where the air 
is clear and life is good, then it must undergo constant Christian recon- 
ditioning. 


A Renewal of Ideals 


The parable of the marriage feast teaches many lessons. The king, 
symbol of God the Father, loved to have his subjects about him. He 
wanted them to show their loyalty and homage to himself and his son 
by joining in a fitting celebration of the son’s marriage. If we remem- 
ber that frequently ancient kings were really family patriarchs, we get 
some new insight into the parable. That king was like a father who 
loves to have the whole clan gather at the old paternal homestead for 
family festivals, for ‘‘all are members of his body, made from his flesh 
and from his bones’ (Eph., v. 30). On certain occasions all are called 
together to give proof that the old family ideals and traditions still live 
in their hearts. Absence is inexcusable. But even among those who 
come in response to the invitation, there may well be an odd one who 
will show that he lacks appreciation of the family traditions, and is 
wanting in the virtues necessary to preserve and prolong them. He is 
an unworthy scion of an honored house, and the father of that house 
is moved to righteous wrath against him. 

Such a one was he ‘“‘who had not on a wedding garment.” He had 
scorned the dignity of the marriage feast by refusing to wear the garment 
which the spirit of the occasion demanded. He is typical of the decaying 
Christian who is blind to the glories of his faith and who lacks the vir- 
tues which proclaim its value. He needs to be ‘‘renewed in the spirit of 
his mind.” 

Frequent renewal of the Christian spirit is a necessity if we are to re- 
main Christians in fact as wellasin name. A healthy Christian outlook 
is no accident. It is the result of deliberate action, of constant interior 
affirmation and negation—affirmation of the value of the virtues which 
shine so brilliantly in Christ, and negation of the worldly outlook, the 
pagan mentality. 


A Love of Truth 


The first trait of the Christian renewed in the spirit is a love of truth. 
He loves truth because he loves Christ who is ‘‘the way, the truth and 
the life.”” He is an advocate of truth, because Christ prayed at the Last 
Supper that truth might be a distinguishing mark of His disciples. 
“Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is truth. Even as Thou hast sent 
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Me into the world, so also I have sent them into the world. And for 
them I sanctify Myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth” 
(John, xvii. 17-19). 

But there are many difficulties in the path of the man who really loves 
truth. His flesh rebels. Of course, the mind of man is receptive to the 
truth. But this is so only in the sense that the soil softened by spring 
rains readily accepts the scattered seed. You can’t throw seed any- 
where and expect it to grow. The soil must be conditioned for its work. 
It must be ploughed and harrowed, weeds must be pulled and pests de- 
stroyed. Ina similar way man must be made fit to welcome truth, for 
we are warned that there are times when men turn a deaf ear to sound 
doctrine. ‘Having itching ears, they heap up to themselves teachers 
according to their own lusts, and they turn away their hearing from the 
truth and turn aside rather to fables’’ (II Tim., iv. 3-4). 

A Christian living according to the spirit of Christ must deny himself 
the luxury of pretense, deceit and lying. Worldlings take lying for 
granted. It is one of those “‘necessary evils.’’ Proficiency in it is part 
of the necessary equipment of politicians, propagandists, and prag- 
matic philosophers. Because the trade of lying enjoys such vogue, the 
world is hopelessly confused. Confusion will only give way to order 
when a great, strong and audible regiment of Catholics will ‘“‘put away 
lying,” ridicule the advantages deceit and deception seem to bring, and 
then daringly make the sacrifices which seeking the truth and living by 
the truth entail. We must be living witnesses to truth; we must be 
messengers of light; we must be able to utter the prayer: ‘Lord, make 
me like crystal so that Thy light may shine through me.” 


A Preference for Spiritual Values 


The second trait of the Christian renewed in spirit is an active affirma- 
tion that souls and their welfare are infinitely more important than 
wealth and possessions. ‘‘Give not place to the devil,” says St. Paul in 
to-day’s Epistle. But there is no place where the devil finds a cozier 
corner than in the soul of a man who loves this world’s goods. ‘“‘He 
that trusteth in riches shall fall” (Prov., xi. 24). Times beyond recall, 
Catholics have blushed with shame when one of their number, prominent 
and successful, has suddenly been revealed as venal and mercenary. 
Not less distressing are the numberless examples of spiritual and moral 
decay we have witnessed in once staunch Catholic families, now too 
prosperous and too devoted to “high society” to feel any loyalty to 
Christ or any sympathy for His example. They have no time for God. 
And if the messengers of Christ the King speak to them of their slack- 
ening faith, “‘they treat them shamefully.” 

Christ put the question: ‘‘What does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, but suffer the loss of his own soul?”’ (Mark, viii. 36). 
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Our response should be a loud, clear, unhesitating: ‘“‘Nothing.’’ There 
is a pressing need of Christians who, by their lives, deny the modern 
absolutism of wealth and possessions. How ridiculous it is to see Chris- 
tians standing in awe before wealth and pomp! Riches mean nothing, 
nothing at all, unless we use them as God intended them to be used. 
Their function was perfectly described by St. John Chrysostom: ‘God 
made the rich rich, in order to give temporal life to the poor. He made 
the poor poor, in order to give eternal life to the rich.’”’ It is time to re- 
affirm that a great apostle of Christ contributes more to human happi- 
ness than the industrial magnate; the Saint more than the scientist. 
“Oh Lord, we need souls, souls,”’ cried the Little Flower. ‘Above all, 
apostolic souls, martyr souls, that through them the multitudes might 
be inflamed with Thy love.” 


The Challenge of To-Day 


To-day the call again goes forth: “‘Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind and put on the new man.” If the world is to rise from the present 
misery of dissension and war, we must find Christians who take Christ 
seriously, who are ‘‘other Christs,’’ who live the Gospel. ‘““The world to- 
day,’’ says a modern author, “‘awaits a St. Francis of Assisi as an apostle 
of peace. But St. Francis had first renounced his mantle and his robe. 
Who among us has stripped himself?’’ The salvation of our age waits 
upon Christian men who seek not their own interests, but those of Jesus 
Christ. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Husband, the Head of the House 
By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


“And he himself believed, and his whole household’ (John, iv. 53). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The royal official of to-day’s Gospel was not a modern 
father, but the true head of his house. 
(1) The significance of the term ‘‘head.” 
(2) The head of the house must exercise spiritual leadership. 
(3) The head of the house must be a religious educator. 
Conclusion: As the man in the Gospel, so let Catholic fathers save their 
sons by turning to Christ. 


There are fashions in thought. For variety and daring, they are as 
amazing as the fashions in feminine dress. There is hardly a decade in 
which the Church does not find it necessary to take issue with those who 
would either so overemphasize some great truth as to make it ridiculous, 
or so diminish another as to rob it of all substance. Until the recent 
past, we in America have been proclaiming the preéminence of democ- 
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racy and the democratic process. Using such slogans as the “right of 
self-expression,” ‘‘the right to live one’s own life,”” we have assured all 
theories and all opinions an equal hearing. The views of young Junior 
have been accorded the same respectful hearing as his father’s, and in 
the running of the household—especially the progressive household— 
each view has the same weight, one vote. 


The True Head of the House 


The royal official mentioned in to-day’s Gospel was certainly not a 
modern father. Quite obviously, he was the head of his house. His 
words ring with authority even when he seeks divine favor: ‘‘Sir, come 
down before my child dies.” And the head of the house should every 
father be, according to St. Paul. But so far have we forgotten that 
teaching that its mention causes snickers even among Catholics. To de- 
clare to a young couple about to enter marriage that the union of a Catho- 
lic husband and wife should be an image of the union of Christ and His 
Church, has the awakening effect of a new revelation. 

St. Paul tells us: “The husband is the head of the wife, just as Christ 
is the head of the Church” (Eph., v. 23). Can we believe that the term 
“head” was chosen arbitrarily, at random? No, that term is uniquely 
appropriate to describe at once the office of father in the home and the 
relationship between that office and Christ’s dominion over His Church. 
The term “‘head”’ signifies the one who has first rank, and to whom all 
others are subordinate. The head is the chief, the leader. He has 
power, to be sure. But wisdom rather than power is the characteristic 
of the “‘head”’ of an organization. To rule, all that is required is the 
power to compel conformity. To be the head of a society requires wis- 
dom, patience, the quiet self-assurance of Christ. His way was not to 
drive men before Him but to invite them to come after Him. The 
Christian father who is truly the head of his house must be able to say 
to his household as Christ said: ‘‘Come, follow me.” 


Qualities of the Christian Father 


There are many qualities which a Catholic father ought to possess. 
We shall consider just two which are fundamental, and which the royal 
official of to-day’s Gospel possessed in a notable degree. 

First of all, consider his religious leadership in the affairs of his family. 
He personally knelt at Christ’s feet and besought Him to heal his son. 
He didn’t tell his wife to do the praying while he did the paying for pro- 
fessional medical attention. Ora et labora—pray and work—is an 
ancient Catholic proverb. But modern thought has driven a wedge 
between these two obligations, at least as far as the father of a family 
is concerned. We call that father good who is a good provider, causes no 
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social embarrassment by being “drunk with wine,” and manages to 
contrive to give his sons a good start in life. 

Nothing could be more erroneous and more demoralizing than the 
prevailing practice of training children to look to their mothers for 
religion and to their fathers for bread. First of all, it is a great error. 
God gave His law into the custody of man. The patriarchs and proph- 
ets were men. The Apostles were men. When Christ taught men to 
pray, He taught them to salute their Creator as ‘“‘Father.’’ Does that 
not imply that the human father should reflect, in some imperfect way, 
the goodness of God? Leadership comes naturally toman. He is fitted 
for it. Petticoat leadership, especially in religion, is a sign of moral 
decay among men. This is not to say that man is superior to woman. 
In the home of the Holy Family, Joseph was the head of the house, 
though his wife was the Mother of God. Nor will any fair person con- 
clude, from what has been said, that there is no place for feminine leader- 
ship. But we must conclude that the father who is content to provide 
for the economic welfare of his family, while abandoning his office as 
religious leader of his household, is a first-class fool. St. John Chrysos- 
tom describes the type perfectly: “Fathers who amass a fortune for 
their children but who train them badly are like a man laying out beau- 
tiful gardens around a decaying mansion.”’ Such a father is like an in- 
valid spending on new clothes what he should expend for a doctor’s 
services. He is clothing a corpse. 


Abdication of Spiritual Leadership 


Again, when a father permits his spiritual leadership in the home to 
go by default, he helps to create in the minds of his sons the demoralizing 
habit of identifying religious earnestness and practice with feminity. 
The piety and devotion of a good Christian mother fill a maturing son 
with admiration, but the same virtues in a father challenge imitation. 
How frequently are we discouraged by the moral and religious “‘crack- 
ups” in youths who gave great promise! Much of this disintegration 
can be ascribed to lack of paternal influence and example. As our young 
men approach maturity, the fine example of a good mother loses some 
of its influence, and there is no challenging, virile, fatherly example to 
take its place. These young men are let down by fathers who are good 
providers, “‘good scouts,’’ but woefully poor examples of uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to Jesus Christ and His teachings. Who can find a father 
who speaks to his sons as the older Tobias spoke to hisson? “Hear, my 
son, the words of my mouth, and lay them as a foundation in thy 
heart... . And all the days of thy life have God in thy mind: and take 
heed thou never consent to sin, nor transgress the commandments of 
the Lord, our God. Give alms... . and turn not away thy face from 
the poor: for so it shall come to pass that the face of the Lord shall not 
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be turned from thee” (Tob., iv. 2-7). The royal official of to-day’s Gos- 
pel turned to Christ and saved his son. Were more modern fathers 
turning their steps towards Christ, they too would be true leaders, able 
to guide their sons with the authority of wisdom enlightened by grace. 


Fathers as Religious Educators 


Of the Gospel character who inspires the thoughts of this sermon, St. 
John says: “And he himself believed and his whole household.”’ He 
personally put his faith in Christ, and he passed it on. Christian educa- 
tion has been defined as ‘‘the transformation of a child of flesh into a 
child of God.” Certainly, on the basis of that definition the royal offi- 
cial was the religious educator of his family. And every true Catholic 
father must be the religious educator of his household. “Prayer and 
teaching in Church are not enough,” says St. John Chrysostom. ‘They 
must be accompanied by prayer and reading at home: for the home is a 
little church.” 

The task of bringing men to a knowledge of Christ and His teachings 
is the job of the Apostles, first of all. But neither they nor their suc- 
cessors were expected to do the work alone. They were to have helpers, 
and among these helpers Christian fathers have a most important place. 
What a good bishop is to his diocese, what a good pastor is to his parish, 
that a good father is to his home. Consequently, St. Augustine did not 
hesitate to salute the fathers of families as his “‘fellow-bishops.’’ The 
father has a priestly office to fulfill in the domestic society—in the “‘little 
church’’—over which he presides. He cannot live for himself alone. 
He must serve others rather than be served, and that service will bring 
him to life everlasting. As St. Augustine puts it: “For Christ’s sake 
and for the sake of life eternal, let the father of a family be warning, and 
teaching, and exhorting, and correcting all his household; let him show 
kindliness and exercise discipline, and so in his own house he will be 
filling . . . a kind of episcopal office, and serving Christ that he may be 
with Him forever.” 


Fathers Must Set the Example for Sons 


By and large, modern Catholic fathers, in America at any rate, have 
been delegating to others the task of communicating knowledge of 
Christ and love of the Church to their children, as though the whole 
matter was too secondary to demand the personal attention of a man of 
affairs. Good mothers and good schools have done a fine job. But, to 
clinch and confirm what they do, the voice of the father must be heard, 
“commanding his children that they do justice and almsdeeds, and that 
they be mindful of God and bless Him at all times in truth, and with 
all their power” (Tob., xiv. 11). 
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In his distress, the father in to-day’s Gospel knew where to turn. He 
went to Christ, praying with the earnestness and sincerity of a man used 
to dealing with stern realities. To aid his son, he had to turn to Jesus. 
That was what he did and everybody knew it. In thousands of Chris- 
tian homes there are young men sick unto spiritual death. They, too, 
need fathers who know where to kneel and to pray. They, too, need be- 
lieving fathers who can communicate their faith to their households. 
They need Christlike fathers who can lead, saying: ‘‘Come, follow me.”’ 
They need fathers who can “bring them up, in the discipline and correc- 
tion of the Lord”’ (Eph., vi. 4). 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
Christ the King: Our Duties to Him 


By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


“Thou sayest it: I am a King’’ (John, xviii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: (a) A common error of man is to seek his end outside of 

Christ. (b) Accordingly Pius XI establishes feast of Christ the 
King. 

(1) The testimony of the Scriptures to the Kingship of Christ. 

(2) Christ is the perfect King. 

(3) We owe Him obedience. 

(4) We owe Him loyalty. 

(5) We owe Him reverence. 

Conclusion: We must rally beneath the banner of Christ the King. 


No thoughtful person, no student of history, needs to be told that 
human nature has a peculiar penchant for constantly committing the 
same mistakes. It is the wise man who learns by his errors. But most 
of us are not very wise. When we burn our fingers, we remain cautious 
for the duration of our scars. Once they have disappeared we soon 
minimize the danger of fire. 

One of these recurring errors is man’s quest for happiness and suffi- 
ciency somewhere other than in God. The Epistle to the Colossians, 
from which a selection is read in to-day’s Mass, was written to refute 
that error. St. Paul reminded those early Christians of the complete 
sufficiency of Christ for salvation. ‘‘He is the head of the body . . . the 
first-born from the dead, that in all things He may have the first place.” 
Christ is the head of the human race, and in Him alone can we hope to 
see all things reconciled, whether ‘‘on the earth or in the heavens.” 
Christ is our Leader; Christ is our King. Under the Kingship of Christ 
man can hope, can foresee “peace through the blood of His cross.” 
Denial of the Kingship of Christ foredooms man to suffer the tyranny of 
passion allied to power under the empire of the godless. 
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It was on December 11, 1925, that Pope Pius XI established the Feast 
of Christ the King. Anticipating a repetition of the devastation of the 
World War in a new conflict among the nations unless individuals and 
states submitted to the rule of Our Saviour, He urged all to work for 
peace “through the restoration of the Empire of Our Lord.” Pope Pius 
XI reminded the rulers of all nations that, if they wished “‘to promote 
and increase the prosperity of their peoples, they must not neglect the 
public duty of reverence and obedience to the rules of Christ.” Will we 
have peace? Will we have justice? Then Christ must rule; Christ 
must govern; Christ must be our King. . 


Only the Feast Is New—Not the Doctrine 


The Feast of Christ the King is only of yesterday, but the Kingship of 
Christ has been affirmed and reaffirmed since the days of the Prophets. 
Isaias visualized Christ’s coming in a thrilling prophecy: “For a Child is 
born to us and a Son is given to us, and the government is upon His 
shoulder: and His name shall be called. . . Prince of Peace’’ (Is.,ix. 6). 
That Christ is the King the Heavenly Father sent into the world to rule 
His people, is the theme accompanying Christ’s entering and His leaving 
the world. At His coming Gabriel spoke to Mary: ‘Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus. . . and He shall be King over the house of Jacob for- 
ever; and of His kingdom there shall be no end”’ (Luke, i. 32-33). And 
at His going, Pilate, writing better than he knew, composed “‘an in- 
scription and had it put on the cross. And there was written: Jesus 
of Nazareth, the King of the Jews” (John, xix. 19). 

Christ is our King. Then let us try to understand what a true king 
is. We know, of course, of kings who were puppets, and of libertines 
who held in weak, puffy hands the sceptre of royal authority. But the 
true king is the possessor of a threefold excellence—wisdom, goodness, 
and power. His is the wisdom of truth, the goodness of virtue, and the 
power to help his subjects achieve the good life. 

In the great kings of history these qualities were always relative and 
limited; in Christ they are absolute and infinite. He is the Eternal 
Wisdom, because He and Truth are one. In behalf of truth He came 
among men: ‘“This is why I was born, and why I came into the world, to 
bear witness to the truth. Everyone who is of the truth hears My 
voice” (John, xviii. 37). The goodness of Christ is beyond the power 
of His foes to gainsay: “If I have spoken ill, bear witness to the evil” 
(John, xviii. 23). And where is the man who can compass the power 
of Christ? All power is His: ‘‘All power in heaven and on earth has been 
given to Me” (Matt., xxviii. 18). By that power we were created, and 
by it we are supported. We are Christ’s because we are the creation of 
His hands. By natural right, He is our King. But more. He has 
ransomed us from bondage under Satan, the spiritual slave-master. We 
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are redeemed, says St. Peter, “not with perishable things, with silver or 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ’ (I Peter, i. 18). We are 
not our own. 


Our Duties to Christ the King: Obedience 


To the ruler of his country the citizen owes certain duties. Among 
these the most elemental are the duties of obedience, loyalty, and rever- 
ence. Every ruler, even the most benevolent, must exact fulfillment of 
these duties. These are like the undercarriage of an airplane. They are 
essential for the beginning and for the happy ending of every national 
undertaking. These same duties we owe to the Kingdom of Christ, to 
Christ our King. 

Christ rules by right and there is something inexorable about the way 
that right shall be enforced: ‘He must reign until He has put all enemies 
under His feet” (I Cor., xv. 26). The worth of every man and of every 
nation will be measured by service rendered—by the way the law of 
Christ has been obeyed. ‘The Son of Man shall come in majesty. ... 
Then He will sit on His throne of glory; and before Him will be gathered 
all the nations, and He will separate them one from another, as the shep- 
herd separates the sheep from the goats” (Matt., xxv. 31-33). 

God has given man a law which is eternal and unchangeable. Observ- 
ance of that law is as necessary for the proper functioning of society 
as ink for a fountain pen. When the head of a nation rules according to 
that law and conscientious citizens readily obey, then men experience 
peace and freedom with justice; when that law is in contempt, the masses 
are in bondage to the superman, the dictator. 

Political bondage is the curse under which modern man suffers. It is 
a curse, because it is a complete distortion of man’s nature, a complete 
“‘black-out”’ of the image of the Creator unto whose likeness man was 
created intelligent and free. It is the consequence of a disregard of the 
law of God and of the Kingship of Christ. 

If supreme authority is not with God, then it must be with man. In 
human society there must be law, and order, and obedience. The only 
question is whether it will be an order of freedom under the supreme 
law of God, or of bondage under the supreme law of man; whether there 
will be an order of peace with justice under the Empire of Christ, or an 
order of balance of power by armament under the empire of the godless. 
Between these two empires there is a tug-of-war. Advantage on one 
side is loss to the other. There can be no neutrality. The man who 
doesn’t pull his weight for Christ the King so that man may remain 
free, gives his weight to the advance of serfdom under the dominion of 
the godless. 

Our Duty of Loyalty 

To Christ our King we owe not only obedience, but a loyalty that is 

uncompromising and absolute. In quality and quantity our loyalty 
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must approach the devotion with which Christ, in His sufferings, won 
for us citizenship in His Kingdom. In quality our loyalty must be unsel- 
fish, supernatural; in quantity it must be unmeasured. There must be 
no fine reckoning of the minimum service by which we can get by. 

Public opinion, since the time of the Protestant Reformation, has 
tended to a progressive denial of religious obligation until the whole 
practice of religion has become optional. The first denial was a denial 
of the necessity of the Church, then of Christ, and finally of God. As 
long as you remained a “‘decent sort”’ of fellow, Sunday adoration of God 
or a round of golf was a matter of option. 

This is a lazy attitude of irresponsibility towards those spiritual reali- 
ties upon which society is founded. It has sired individualism and made 
self-seeking respectable. Rebellion against this spirit of irresponsi- 
bility has made the monstrous, all-powerful State acceptable to many. 
It is, therefore, time to affirm that every phase of life must be christian- 
ized: home, school, business, national and international affairs. It is 
time to stop rendering God a niggardly service, and to begin to give Him 
the full measure of devotion He demands: “‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind”’ (Matt., xxii. 37). We must become proud once again of 
the title, ‘“Christian.’’ We must struggle for the triumph of a common 
fellowship of all men in Christ. 


Our Duty of Reverence 


And, finally, we owe Christ our King reverence. Reverence for Christ 
is a feeling of profound respect, mingled with affectionate veneration. 
How carefully did God prescribe the manner in which the Jews should 
offer their religious homage! How exactly did Christ fulfill the pre- 
scriptions of the law at the Last Supper! Every royal court has its 
canons of etiquette, and even the democracies have their abiding rules of 
decorum. For, when the outward act of veneration is disregarded, in- 
ward reverence is soon wanting. 

But moderns have dispensed with all reverence in dealing with God. 
It has been considered embarrassing, if not degrading, to bow down 
publicly before the Maker. In our homes the image of Christ is hidden 
in an invisible corner, and in public His name may not be mentioned 
except in blasphemy. The Emperor Frederick the Great on one occa- 
sion, after attending a Solemn Mass in the cathedral of Breslau, observed 
to those in his company: ‘“The Calvinists treat God as their servant, the 
Lutherans as their equal, but the Catholics reverence Him as God.” 
When Christ is seen as He is—as our King—He is given due reverence, 
and reverence in turn secures His Kingship over the hearts and minds of 
those offering it. 

In the center of the piazza before St. Peter’s Church in Rome, there 
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stands, symbolizing the conquest of the ancient pagan world by Christi- 
anity, a great oriental obelisk. On that pagan monument are inscribed 
the words: ‘‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat”’ (Christ 
conquers, Christ reigns, Christ rules). We need to recall that message 
of faith in Christ the King. We should inscribe it on our banners. It is 
time to re-declare—bluntly so that all might hear—that Christ is the 
beginning and the end of every good life, of every good work, of every 
good society. Whatever begins without Him is foredoomed to failure; 
whatever ends outside of Him has on it the markings of eternal death. 
Christ always prevails. We must rally all men under His banner. We 
must lift our voices to Christ our King: 


Hail! eternal hope on high! 
Hail! Thou King of Victory! 


We know that Christ hath burst the grave, 
Then, Victor King, Thy people save. 


The Feast of All Saints 


The Joys of Heaven 
By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


“Rejoice and exult, because your reward 1s great in heaven’’ (Matt., v. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Consideration of the joys of heaven should awaken the 
desire to gain heaven. 
(1) The joys of heaven are difficult to comprehend. 
(2) In heaven we shall experience the joy of being at home. 
(3) We shall have the joy of understanding all mysteries. 
(4) We shall have the joy of the Beatific Vision. 
Conclusion: Follow the example of the Saints. 


In the days when Athens was at the zenith of her power, her am- 
bassador to the Court of Philip, King of Macedonia, was one Demades. 
Philip had heard stirring stories of the splendor, beauty, and power of 
Athens. Seeking further information, Philip invited Demades to tell 
of all the glories and accomplishments of his native Athens. Filled 
with patriotic enthusiasm, Demades answered the royal request with a 
glowing description. As he talked, he drew a rough map of Athens on 
a table so that the king might more clearly visualize the location and 
the setting of the natural beauties and artistic monuments which were 
the boast of every Athenian tongue. Hasty though the sketch was and 
fragmentary the description, they stirred the cupidity of Philip, and, 
rising up, he declared: “Athens must be mine, though the price be 
blood, fire, sword, or gold.” 
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To-day we celebrate the Feast of All Saints. It is the last great feast- 
day of the Church Year. Fittingly, it reminds us of the prize God has 
waiting for us at the end of the road of life—the joys of the Saints in 
heaven. Let us try to sketch the beauty, the glory, and grandeur of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem—the City of the Blessed—so that each of us, 
like Philip, may be prompted to proclaim: “This city must be mine. 
My home must be in the City of the Blessed, though it cost sweat and 
tears, fame and fortune, agony and death.” 


Joys of Heaven Are Difficult to Comprehend 


To try to present, in a way even distantly adequate, the joys which 
the Saints experience in heaven, is a most difficult task. In the se- 
lection from the Apocalypse read in the Mass to-day, we are given, as 
it were, a panoramic view of heaven. We know there is in heaven a 
vast triumphant army, “‘a great multitude which no man could number, 
out of all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and with palms 
in their hands” (Apoc., vii. 9). St. John tells us this, and more. Still, 
our knowledge of heaven is very limited, tor, at best, ‘““‘we now see 
through a glass in a dark manner.”” We must be content if, studying 
some of the things which have been revealed, we can by analogy gain 
some insight into the happiness—greater than we can possibly con- 
ceive—which God has prepared for those who love Him. 

First of all, heaven is our home. It is the dwelling God has prepared 
for us “from the foundation of the world.’’ It is the perfect home, 
where all our dreams of happiness come true; where the ideals which 
flourish in saintly souls become as real as the automobiles on our streets. 
““My people shall sit in the beauty of peace, and in the tabernacles of 
confidence, and wealthy rest” (Is., xxxii. 18). 

Did you ever see a father and mother planning a new home for which 
they have labored and saved over the years? Beginning life humbly, 
the house of their yearning seemed all but beyond realization. On 
Sundays, they drove with the children through suburbs and country- 
side, and the lovely homes they saw intensified their ambitions and 
increased their sacrifices. The day comes when the new home is built. 
Things are just as they wanted them: a fine living room with open 
hearth, a modern kitchen where mother’s labors become sheer pleasure, 
a ‘“‘den’’ where father can pursue his hobbies undisturbed, a playroom 
for the children, rooms for guests—and all this amid a lovely garden, 
giving a feeling of new freedom. Father and mother are filled with 
the satisfaction born of the conviction that they have done well by their 
children. They have succeeded in giving them a taste of the ‘“‘good 
life.” Precious to them are the congratulations of their friends, and 
the good wishes that their days in this new home will be sunny days 
of good fortune. They are content; they are happy. Theirs is the 
glory and honor and peace which come to all who do good. 
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Earthly and Heavenly Home 


But a better and a happier home by far is our home in heaven. There 
“we have a building from God, a house not made by human hands, 
eternal in the heavens.”’ God has built our heavenly home, and He has 
lavished upon it the riches which He commands. It has the lustre of 
perfect beauty. ‘“‘Its light is like a precious stone, as it were a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal” (Apoc., xxi. 11). In that home there is perfect 
concord, because all are united in a common loyalty to the Son of God, 
and all enjoy mutual honor, because all belong to the blessed of the 
Heavenly Father: ‘“Thy friends, O God, are made exceedingly honor- 
able” (Ps. cxxxviii. 17). 

In the best of earthly homes, there must be tears of separation and 
sorrow. Youthful charm and physical perfection fade. But across 
the threshold of our heavenly home there shall never fall the long 
shadow of impending misfortune: ‘‘God shall wipe away every tear 
from our eyes. And death shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more, for the former things have 
passed away” (Apoc., xxi. 4). The appeal of physical beauty and the 
charm it exercises, are known to all of us. The loveliness of a child 
softens the heart. In the presence of the beauty of Christ, on the 
Mount ot the Transfiguration, the Apostles fell upon their faces. Such 
will be the abiding beauty of the risen bodies of the just. When God 
completes the cycle of His creative activity and brings the world to an 
end, the souls of the just will be reunited to bodies ‘“‘which shall shine 
forth like the sun.’’ On earth life is fickle. We must accept fortune, 
good and evil, as it comes. We have our good and bad days, and we 
enjoy the good while we may. But in the home God has built for us, 
all days are good, and our joy shall know no end. 


End of All Worry and Suffering 


We see, then, how the happiness of heaven surpasses the happiness 
of the perfect earthly home. But far outnumbering the earthly homes 
which see the fulfillment of every hope and ambition, are those dreamt 
of but never realized. A thousand problems assail them. Why must 
the evil prosper, while we groan under the weight of our poverty? Why 
are the shiftless blessed with health, and the God-fearing bent low by 
the cross of physical affliction? Life, nature, religion—all present 
baffling mysteries. Now and again a new discovery solves a mystery 
of nature, and promises to make life easier and better. But the few 
discoveries only call attention to the long list of unanswered questions. 
Our progress is pitiably slow. We advance like a two-year-old toddler 
walking around the world. 

In heaven our doubts and questions will be answered. Eternal light 
shall shine upon us. God will unite us to Himself, and will elevate our 
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minds to a higher degree of perfection. We shall be like to God. As 
St. John puts it: “When He shall appear, we shall be like to Him, 
because we shall see Him as He is’’ (I John, iii. 2). As clear as the sun 
at high noon will be the mysteries of nature which scientists, by blasting 
atoms, seek to unravel. The wisdom of Divine Providence disposing 
men and things, through the mystic maze of force and counter-force, 
will be seen as nothing but the benign control of God disposing all things 
wisely. And the mysteries of our faith will disappear to reveal the 
infinite depths of the mind of God. ss 


The Basic Joy of Heaven 


But the basis of all the other joys of heaven is the Beatific Vision. 
We shall behold God as He is in His very nature and substance. ‘‘This 
is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent’”’ (John, xvii. 3). When we enjoy 
the vision of God, we shall have perfect happiness, for we shall be face 
to face with the source and principle of all perfection. What will that 
mean to us? If I wanted to know why a certain painting is considered 
a masterpiece, I would go to an authority—I would ask a great artist. 
If I would know what the vision of God in heaven will mean to us, I 
must ask an authority—I must ask a Saint. What do the Saints say? 
St. John Chrysostom said that he would go through hell, that he would 
gladly bear the pains of hell, for just one glance at Christ in His heavenly 
glory. Whatever can bring joy to the heart of man is found in the 
Heart of Christ. The joys of heaven are waiting for us. 

What must we do to obtain them? On one occasion Zeno, the philos- 
opher, went to the oracle to ask what he must do to live a virtuous 
life. The answer was: ‘Ask the dead.’’ What must we do to obtain 
the joys of heaven? Ask the Saints. Ask their prayers of intercession. 
Ask for the courage to follow their example. Ask their help to live the 
Sermon on the Mount. Ask that we may one day join their vast tri- 
umphant army ‘standing before the throne and before the Lamb,”’ 
because “‘our citizenship is in heaven’’ (Phil., iii. 20). Heaven is our 
home. We shall always be strangers in a strange land until we cross 
the ‘‘great divide” and hear those thrilling words of welcome: ‘‘Come, 
ye blessed of My Father.” 








Book Reviews 


Gallitzin’s Letters..—The grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the Catholic reading 
public are due to the compiler and editor 
of this collection of Prince Gallitzin’s 
‘Letters’ —a word easily misinterpreted 
by ordinary readers (as the present re- 
viewer ventures to surmise), because the 
present ‘‘Letters’’ are not only letters, 
in the common acceptation of that word 
as ordinarily covering a page or two of 
writing, but are rather somewhat lengthy 
argumentative epistles dealing excellently 
with some of the religious questions 
dividing the various sects of Protestant- 
ism into antagonism towards the Catholic 
Church. The contents cover two broad 
sections in the volume: (1) ‘““A Defence 
of Catholic Principles,” covering the 
following (pages 13-111): “A 
Summary of the Catholic Doctrine’ (pp. 
15-32); ‘“‘Confession”’ (pp. 32-38); ‘‘The 
Eucharist or Lord’s Supper” (pp. 38- 
52); “The Sacrifice of the Mass” (pp. 
52-57); ‘‘Communion under One Kind 
or Form” (pp. 57-60); ‘‘Purgatory and 
Prayers for the Dead’ (pp. 60-69); 
“Honouring the Saints and Applying to 
Their Intercession”’ (pp. 69-78) ; ‘“‘Images, 
Pictures and Relics” (pp. 78-84); ‘‘The 
Pope” (pp. 84-96); ‘“‘Toleration’’ (pp. 
96-102); ‘‘Conclusion” (pp. 102-111). 
The number of the pages devoted to the 


items 


various topics will be a helpful indication 
to prospective readers of the general 
character of the treatments thus given. 
The second section of the volume con- 
tains ‘‘A Letter to a Protestant Friend 
on the Holy Scriptures, Being a Continu- 
ation of the ‘Defence of Catholic Prin- 
ciples’ ’’ (pp. 129-224), preceded by ‘‘An 





1 Gallitzin’s Letters; A Collection of 
the Polemical Works of the Very Reverend 
Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin 
(1770-1840). This special edition of 500 
copies is issued in commemoration of the 
centenary of the author’s death (The 
Angelmodde Press, Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S. A., xii + 302 pp.). 


Appeal to the Protestant Public” (pp. 
115-124). This is followed by “Six 
Letters of Advice to the Gentlemen 
Presbyterian Parsons Who Lately Met at 
Columbia, Pa., for the Purpose of De- 
claring War against the Roman Catholic 
Church” (pp. 224-249). Next comes 
“The Bible: Truth and Charity” (pp. 
252-291). The volume concludes with 
“Gallitzin’s Political Principles’ (pp. 
294-302). A happily phrased Foreword 
to the volume is contributed by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Saas, LL.D., pastor of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church in Loretto, Pa., explaining 
the meaning of the publisher’s title 
(‘‘The Angelmodde Press’’), and noting 
that the year of publication (1940) was 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of ‘‘the Apostle of the Alleghenies, 
Reverend Demetrius Augustine Gallit- 
zin.”” The Foreword also notes: ‘‘The 
compiler of these letters, after long and 
tedious search, has succeeded in placing 
them before the public in handy form, 
and we hope they will receive a welcome 
reception by all, not only Catholics, but 
non-Catholics also.”’ An excellent Intro- 
duction of two pages is contributed by 
the compiler and editor, Grace Murphy. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Mystical Strain.—Deep in the 
soul of man is something which the mod- 
ern world leaves unsatisfield. It is this 
condition of things that makes modern 
man unbearable to himself and arouses 
in him the wish to escape from himself. 
Escapism has become a very familiar 
word and is used in reference to art and 
many other devices contrived to give 
tortured man at least momentary respite 
from himself. Flight from the self, how- 
ever, fails to bring permanent peace. 
The conclusion, then, might be justi- 
fied that the remedy for this malady is 
to be found in the opposite direction. 
Man must find himself; he must find his 
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soul and learn to minister to its pro- 
foundest needs, for the real diagnosis of 
the evil is that man has allowed the 
soul to starve within him. Externaliza- 
tion is the source of this fretful state, 
and the cure for it is that man enter into 
himself, an old remedy by the way that 
is well-known in Catholic circles. Not 
being more with the world, but com- 
muning more with the inner self brings 
the desired spiritual calm. What the 
distracted man of to-day needs is silence, 
prayer and contemplation, for at heart 
man is a mystic with a great nostalgia 
for the world unseen. 

Unquestionably the first requisite for 
the restoration of mental peace is 
silence, because it is silence that brings 
self-knowledge and opens the door to 
the spiritual world. It is a hopeful sign 
that our age is beginning to realize this 
fact and to experience a longing to get 
away from the dissipations of daily 
life. Select groups are cultivating si- 
lence as a means of spiritual discipline 
and insight. A systematic study of the 
technique of silence is offered in a re- 
cent volume, which comes at a very op- 
portune moment and will help our con- 
temporaries to find what they have lost. 
We do not agree with everything in the 
book, but nevertheless are convinced that 
it will put many on the right path toa 
fuller and richer inner life. The chapters 
dealing with silence as a self-discipline, 
as a source of healing, and as a source of 
knowledge give evidence of penetrating 
analysis and contain many useful prac- 
tical suggestions. The chapter on the 
Catholic retreat movement shows under- 
standing and appreciation. Catholics 
will read this chapter with considerable 
profit. If they do not like them, they 
may pass over lightly other chapters 
concerned with dubious Oriental meth- 
ods; yet, these also are highly instruc- 
tive, for, as the human soul is by deep- 
est instinct Christian, so also is it incur- 
ably mystical. The underlying tend- 
ency of the author’s conception of silence 


1 The Philosophy of Silence. By Alice 
Borchard Greene, Ph.D. (Richard R. 
Smith, New York City). 


is not escapist, but sends man back to 
his secular tasks with greater strength 
and independence of spirit. ’ 

Just as time is not causal in itself but 
the essential condition for the exercise 
of human causality, so silence is in itself 
not a power but the locus in which 
spiritual energies become _ effective. 
Everything, therefore, depends on the 
contents with which we fill our silences 
and the voices which they render aud- 
ible. The mystic treads slippery paths 
and needs reliable guidance. Such guid- 
ance is found in history and in the tradi- 
tions that have come down to us from 
the past. The preceding volume which 
remains negative with regard to objective 
criteria and norms finds an appropriate 
complement in the historical study which 
we owe to the painstaking research of 
Father Collins.2 He explores an epoch 
in English history which was regarded as 
rather barren of mystical interest and 
totally absorbed in polemics, and has no 
difficulty in proving that strong mystical 
currents are not wanting in this period. 
The Elizabethan age also had its en- 
trancing glimpses of the vision splendid. 
In fact, through all the ages runs the 
desire of mankind to come nearer to 
the Divinity and to have an experience 
of the Great Presence. Always man’s 
aspirations have soared above the world 
of the senses and endeavored to pierce 
the veil which conceals the Ultimate 
Reality. No religion has existed en- 
tirely destitute of mystical elements. 
Elizabethan mysticism thus appears 
continuous with the whole of western 
mysticism and presents a very interest- 
ing phase. 

To get the right perspective for his 
study of Elizabethan mysticism and to 
supply himself with principles of evalua- 
tion, the author brings in the first part 
of the book ‘an historical analysis of 
the specific method of Christian mysti- 
cism from its beginnings in Plato to its 
golden age in the late medieval period.” 


2 Christian Mysticism in the Elizabe- 
than Age. By Joseph B. Collins, S.S., 
D.D., Ph.D. (The John Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md.). 
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This summary, brief though it be in 
compass, has a value all of its own, and 
will be very welcome to all who have not 
access to more comprehensive presenta- 
tions of the subject. In accord with 
many contemporary writers, the author 
gives an extensive connotation to mysti- 
cism which makes it embrace not only 
the extraordinary and higher manifes- 
tations of the spiritual life but likewise 
the lower stages. Thus conceived, mys- 
ticism has a wider appeal. This view 
brings out in stronger relief the unity of 
Christian perfection, and may arouse an 
interest in phenomena which mostly are 
looked upon as utterly alien to ordinary 
experience. Both the student of litera- 
ture and the student of religion will find 
this scholarly work attractive. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Px.D. 


Francis Suarez.—There is need of a 
good English biography of the Spanish 
Jesuit, Francis Suarez. He played a 
prominent part in the last half of the six- 
teenth century. In fact, his intellectual 
stature was such that some have ranked 
him among the great medieval school- 
men. Though such a claim for him is 
disputed, he was beyond doubt a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, theologian, and 
jurisprudent; and it is known that even 
before his death he was addressed by the 
Vicar of Christ as doctor eximius et pius. 
_ Finally, in world affairs his ardent ad- 
mirers have persistently linked him with 
the rise and growth of Democracy. 

In “The Man of Spain, Francis Sua- 
rez,”"! Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., however, 
does not rise fully to the task he seems to 
have set himself; for, if we may infer 
from his use of the machinery of scholar- 
ship and the addition of an index, he 
aimed to give English readers a judicious 
and scholarly biography of Suarez. 
Nevertheless, ‘“The Man of Spain” is in- 
stead popular and superficial. This is so 
chiefly because Father Fichter appar- 
ently made no effort to get behind his 
main source, “‘Fran¢ois Suarez’ (Paris, 
1911) by Raoul DeScorraille. Moreover, 





1 Macmillan Co., New York City. 


he failed to use information afforded by 
several recent studies on Suarez. Lastly, 
his account of the thought and influence 
of Suarez is either equally superficial or 
it is evasive. The chapter ‘‘The Jesuit 
Code of Education,” for example, affords 
no adequate notion of the character or 
content of the Ratio Studiorum. But 
more important than this is the asser- 
tion made in the chapter entitled ‘‘Sua- 
rezian Democracy” that De Corpore 
Politico by Thomas Hobbes “‘was to some 
extent a plagiarism of Suarez’ proposition 
that government depends on the agree- 
ment of the people” (p. 309). If refer- 
ences are to be used at all in a work so 
obviously popular in character, surely 
they are in place here to prove and clinch 
this discovery. Without them such an 
assertion is gratuitous and rash. 

The most glaring proof of superficiality, 
however, is the assertion that ‘“The Dec- 
laration of Independence’’ was antici- 
pated by Suarez. Here, it is true, Father 
Fichter cites passages to support his 
contention. But they prove nothing; for 
Father Fichter offers no proof that 
Thomas Jefferson and the framers of 
“The Declaration” were actually fami- 
liar with the Defensio in which Suarez 
expounds his theories on the nature of 
government. The most his statement 
proves is that the ideas set forth in 
“The Declaration” did not spring up 
over night. But no intelligent observer 
or student of political thought would need 
to be informed of that fact. Indeed, he 
would say with Horatio: ‘‘There needs 
no ghost come from the grave to tell us 
this.” In short, instead of giving us a 
pseudo-scholarly book, the author of 
“The Man of Spain” would have rend- 
ered a greater service to the Catholic 
cause and to Catholic literature had he 
been content to write a frankly popular 
biography, for he writes well and pleas- 
antly. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Mariana.— Under this Marian heading 
two interesting books dealing with Our 
Lady may be somewhat briefly consid- 
ered here. One of the volumes bears the 
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title, ‘The Grace of Guadalupe.’’! 
Written by the highly qualified author of 
the Life of St. Bernadette of Lourdes 
(under the justified title of ‘‘The Sublime 
Shepherdess’’), and also of the Life of the 
Little Flower of Lisieux (under the happy 
title of ‘‘Written in Heaven’’), the volume 
at present under review can very justly 
be welcomed by prospective readers as a 
charmingly constructed story of events 
that made history some centuries ago. 
One quite extensive critique of the 
volume remarks, inter alia: ‘‘The Virgin 
of Guadalupe, who is, so to speak, the 
heroine of this story, has been revered 
and loved in Mexico for over four cen- 
turies and for almost as long as that 
throughout the central and southern 
parts of this hemisphere. Moreover, it 
is now more than ten years since she 
was Officially proclaimed the Patroness of 
all the Americas. But lack of literature, 
written in English, on this subject has 
hitherto deprived many devout and cul- 
tured persons of familiarity with the 
miracle of Tepeyac and its far-flung con- 
sequences.”” The reviewer accordingly 
notes: “It was to overcome this lack 
that Frances Parkinson Keyes was per- 
suaded to spend last summer in Mexico; 
and the result of her research, her con- 
ferences and her creative labors is a rev- 
erent, moving and enlightened presenta- 
tion of an ancient and beautiful story ... . 
The Miracle of the Roses and the Miracle 
of the Imprint of the Sacred Image on 
the Indian’s own humble garments were 
but the predecessors of many other mir- 
acles....”’ It would be helpful to quote 
in full this lengthy review of the volume, 
but notice (not made in it) of certain 
material felicities in the volume ought to 
be signalized here. For instance, there 
are: (1) twenty-eight beautiful full-page 
illustrations; (2) an interesting ‘“‘Author’s 
Note” (pp. 171-175); (3) a collection of 
“References” (pp. 177-182); (4) an 
“Appendix” (pp. 183-185), providing a 
Spanish and an English Bibliography. 
Finally, it seems appropriate to quote 


1 The Grace of Guadalupe. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (Julian Messner, Inc., 
1941, x + 185 pp.). 


here a letter, dated Mexico City, Novem- 
ber 5, 1940, from the Archbishop of 
Mexico to the author, Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes—a letter translated 
from the Spanish, as follows: ‘Dear 
Madam:—I have been informed of the 
work you have accomplished with the 
purpose of disseminating among English- 
speaking people a knowledge of the 
glories and miracles of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. I am very grateful to you 
for your efforts, not only because you 
have made known the facts of the revela- 
tion, but also because you have explained 
the underlying reasons for the great ven- 
eration of the Patroness of the Americas. 
I gladly bestow my blessing upon your 
work, with the prayer that the wide- 
spread devotion to Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe may continue to increase throughout 
the world. (Signed) Louis M. Martinez, 
Archbishop of Mexico.’’. Incidentally, a 
misprint (p. 128) credits a Latin quota- 
tion (‘‘Non fecit taliter omni nationi’’) 
to Psalm evii. The quotation is taken 
from Psalm cxlvii. 9. 

The second book to be noticed under 
the heading of Mariana is titled: ‘‘The 
Rosary and the Soul of Woman.’ It 
is a translation from a volume by Dona- 
tus Haugg (dated 1934), rendered into 
English by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, 
S.N.D., Ph. D., Head of the Department 
of English, Notre Dame College, South 
Euclid, Ohio, and bearing the Imprimatur 
of the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York, Febru- 
ary 28, 1941. The author’s Foreword 
notes, inter alia: ‘‘This new Marian 
booklet purposes to foster the apostolate 
of the Rosary by stressing the unique 
relations that obtain between the fore- 
most Marian prayer and the soul of 
woman. Women have always been 
known as devout clients of the Rosary, 
but this distinction should likewise con- 
stitute their innermost personal experi- 
ence and the source of their greatest 
strength. Designed originally as special 


2 The Rosary and the Soul of Woman. 
By Donatus Haugg (Frederick Pustet 
Co., New York City and Cincinnati, 
1941, 115 pp.). 
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addresses to the Congress of the Catholic 
Women’s Federation at Kaufbeuren in 
1934, these discourses have, in answer to 
repeated requests, been made available 
to women at large. Thus, they may 
easily be made the subject of deeper 
study and meditation for all. The soul 
of woman is singularly disposed to re- 
spond generously to the Marian appeal. 
Our Lady herself set us a shining example 
of the most beautiful womanly life. It is 
our sincerest wish and prayer that our 
women and mothers, our girls and young 
women, may with ardent love and deeper 
insight into the very soul of the Rosary 
devotion dedicate themselves anew to 
this exquisite form of prayer, cherishing 
it as a gift of surpassing worth at the 
hands of Mary Immaculate.”’ A helpful 
Preface is contributed by the Rev. John 
Bernard Kelly, Chaplain, Catholic 
Writers Guild of America (Feast of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, February 11, 1940, 
New York City). The little volume com- 
prises four chapters considering the 
Rosary (1) as ‘‘A School of Prayer,’’ (2) as 
“‘A School of Labor,’’ (3) as ‘“‘A Marian 
School,’”’ (4) as ‘‘A School of Sacrifice’’— 
together with a chapter entitled: ‘‘Eter- 
nally Thine, O Mary!” Each of these 
five chapters is prefaced by an IIlustra- 
tion (full-paged) contributed by Mary 
Zimmer. The slight volume of 116 pages 
is beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Social Justice.—The cause of labor in 
this country has had no more valiant and 
able champion than Msgr. Ryan, who 
now, in what he himself calls ‘‘an auto- 
biography in a restricted sense,’’ gives us 
an interesting account of his mighty 
battles in behalf of economic justice.! 
Let us say at once that this fascinating 
record of his career uncompromisingly 
devoted to the highest social ideals will 
prove inspiring as well as instructive to 
all who are engaged in similar activities. 


1 Social Doctrine in Action. A Per- 
sonal History. By the Right Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Harper Brothers, New York City). 


Few social reformers reap as abundantly 
the fruits of their labors as Msgr. Ryan. 
His success, however, was not accidental 
but due chiefly to a certain realism which 
enabled him to appreciate both the diffi- 
culties and possibilities of a situation, and 
thus to meet problems in a practical 
manner. Moreover, while insisting on 
the moral and religious implications of 
the economic order, he also admitted the 
relative independence and autonomy of 
industry in its own sphere. For this 
attitude ample warrant can be found in 
the Papal Encyclicals. Accordingly, 
Msgr. Ryan has defended high wages on 
economic grounds, inasmuch as this 
policy would redound to the benefit of 
industry itself by increasing a widely 
diffused purchasing power, which in its 
turn would act as a stimulus to produc- 
tion. In this connection it may also be 
mentioned that he has consistently de- 
nied the existence of overproduction, and 
steadfastly maintained that the real 
trouble was underconsumption, which of 
course could be remedied only by a gen- 
eral rise of the wage level. 

Two features characterize Msgr. 
Ryan’s economic and social activities. 
First, the merit of his reform proposals 
lies in their definiteness and concrete- 
ness. He does not leave an issue in the 
realm of pure speculation and generaliza- 
tion, but seeks a workable formula 
adapted to the exigencies of a practical 
measure. Even mathematical figures do 
not frighten him. All agree that the 
laborer is entitled to a living wage, but 
Msgr. Ryan enumerates the separate 
items that must enter into such a wage, 
and then computes the amount in terms 
of money that will enable the worker and 
his family to live decently. This is only 
one instance of the quality of concrete- 
ness referred to. Another case is when 
he figures out the income which a man 
can spend on himself without’ danger to 
his moral good. 

A program of social reform may look 
fine on paper, and that is precisely where 
many a beautiful scheme begins and ends. 
Proposals of economic reform must be 
implemented by effective unionization 
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and legislation. And that brings us to 
the second characteristic of Msgr. Ryan’s 
activity. He was never a mere theorizer 
but always sought contact with the social 
agencies mecessary to achieve results. 
He invoked legislative aid where State 
intervention was indicated. Therein also 
he was in accord with the Papal Encycli- 
cals, which assign to the government a 
very important part in matters pertaining 
to social justice and economic better- 
ment. In keeping with his belief in the 
necessity of State action, he has been 
closely identified with the New Deal and 
other governmental policies. His keenly 


practical sense led him to focus his at- 
tention mainly on the labor question, be- 
cause this was the most urgent and 
brooked no delay. 

Msgr. Ryan has served his generation 
well, and left his impress on the social 
movement which is now thoroughly 
under way and daily gaining greater mo- 
mentum. We would be guilty of a serious 
omission if we failed to mention that his 
Christian faith was the effective motiva- 
tion of his fight for social justice, and the 
force that sustained him in the face of 
obstacles. 

CHARLES BRUERL, Pu.D, 
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